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For he says: ‘‘I ama_collector. It is a habit—a disease with me. 

I cannot help buying curios, antiquities, and works of art, even when I 

have no place to put them. Do? Why,I store some, I weed out about 

half in favor of better pieces, I exchange, I sift, I sell, and then—vwell, then I go 
to work and collect more.’’ 

No one who had not been collecting for years could have such a house as Mr. 
I’. C. Bartlett’s, and in a sense, what he had to put in it dictated the outward 
shell; therefore, let us talk more of the contents than of the case. 

The outward case is a large, gabled brick house with many square casement 
windows that have white sashes; three white doors of a Georgian taste; and 
a pretty stone balcony with a carved stone rail supported on inconspicuous 
griffins. The main expression of the house is that of solid comfort and of 
determined privacy. It has a low wall and an iron railing about it—an 
unusual protective feature in an American house. You enter through a tall 
iron gate, set in brick piers topped with stone balls. You go up a paved brick 
walk to the front door, noticing how much effort has been made to obtain a 
setting of verdure. None of the recently sodded lawn has been cut up into 
flower beds. A lilac bush stands guard on either side of the iron gate, a 
privet hedge ranges itself parallel with the railing, and English ivies are 
ambitiously setting out to clothe the brick walls as if in their native place. It 
might be one of the comfortable, unpretentious mansions of old Kensington. 

Inside are many doors, many passages, many staircases. You can get to 
various parts of the house without passing through other parts, and you can shut 
various parts off completely. There is a front entrance, a studio entrance, 
a back entrance. There is a front stair and a back stair, a short flight down to 
the studio, and a spacious flight leading from the dining-room to the handsome 
hall on the second floor. Any one accustomed to the open and, so to speak, 
public style of American-house architecture would feel the scrupulous care taken 
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. . HOULD one call it an artist’s or a collector’s house? 
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MIORFRED HOUSE 
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of an arbor. It has ajlow, arched ceiling 
of white plaster, and the walls are papered 
in a large trellis pattern, with wistaria 
blossoms. In hundreds of old-fashioned 
gardens, we may have taken our way 
through just such a rustic tunnel, over- 
grown with grape or woodbine, but it is 
amusing to come upon one in the third 
floor of a city dwelling. Never did a house 
so proclaim that its owner had been having 
fun with every part of it. 

To begin, as visitors should, at the front 
door, you enter a most agreeable hall or 
vestibule, flagged with square, red English 
quarries; the cement walls are decorated 
with conventionalized shrubbery remi- 
niscent of the high clipped hedges of a 
formal garden, broken two or three times 
with plaster pedestals, surmounted by 
grotesque classic masks, like the hermes 
or terminal figures of the ancients. The 
solitary piece of furniture is a classic con- 
sole, one of those Pompeian tables sup- 
ported on dolphins, or grotesques, set 
against the wall. Somewhere above it a 
tablet bears the name, ‘‘ Dorfred House, ’’ 
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and the date of its building—also an un- 
common feature. 

Hence you are bidden to ascend the 
stairs. They wind between gray plastered 
walls, and are lighted by small casement 
windows, and they bring you to a fine, 
wide, upper hall. The rough drab walls 
are separated into panels by inserts 
of brown wood—that is not an architec- 
tural term, but may be all the more readily 
understood—making an effect like that of 
a wood and plaster Elizabethan country 
house. Red prints of Holbein’s lovely 
drawings, simply framed, hang in all these 

spaces, and heighten the Tudor 
feeling. Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane 
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FLOOR PLAN 


Grey, Lord Seymour, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, and the rest of those searching bits 
of characterization, nearly the entire 
Windsor collection, is here installed. 
Further than these, the hall contains 
some carved oaken chests, a stately old 
cushioned chair, a couple of sturdy deco- 
rative bay-trees, standing about in tubs, 
and numerous examples of wood-carvings, 
painted and gilded in the German taste. 
High along the wall they are principally 
escutcheons. From the center of the 
ceiling depends what in Rhenish castles is 
called a ‘‘ Luster-Weibchen,’’ a high-col- 
ored statuette, in the voluminous, angular 
drapery that Diirer loved, who supports 
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long antlers, whereon each tine is undle- 
stick. When they all light up they please 
you like the illumination of a Christmas 
tree. An austere taste, a Hellenic, or 
even a Latin taste, might des] these 
dear and quaint and childish far that 
are essentially Gothic, but in mo ces of 
the least Teutonic strain some answering 
chord responds to their appeal 

From this room the noble Italian Renais- 
sance music-room is entered—a room of 
palatial proportions, whose principal fea- 
tures are a divan on a dais at least ten feet 
long, piled with cushions of crimson and 
gold, and a large fireplace, over ich a 
life-size portrait of the poet Corneille fills 
the chimney-breast, set in plaster pilasters, 
modeled with delicate Renaissance reliefs. 
The divan really covers the steai coils 


with an imperial mask. Back of it a su- 
perb piece of Flemish tapestry stretches 
over the space between two long French 
windows, and on either side ornate gilt 
candelabra are fastened to the wall. 

The woodwork is stained a dull olive- 
green. The beams of the ceiling are richly 
decorated with fantastic animals, mottoes, 
swags of fruit depending from gilded rams’ 
heads, and the like freakish fancies of the 
Renaissance. The central cartouches bear 
the monogram of the owner, and two 
heavier beams that divide the room into 
thirds are inscribed, the one with the 
names of great artists, and the other with 
those of great musicians. On the door- 
posts are carvings, some of which are mod- 
ern, and executed by American workmen, 
but all likewise following the Renaissance 
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POMI N ROOM, DORFRED HOUSE 


Mosaic floor; walls in deep yellow pans 





1 black and white; blue varnished ceiling, painted with stars and 


signs of z pedestals supporting Naples bronzes 
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ENTRANCE HALL, DORFRED HOUSE 


Stairway to upper hall; floor in red English quarries; classic console; wails painted in conventionalized foliage 








type of festoons, garlands, and swags of 
many-colored fruits, whereon perch such 
fantastic birds as never flew by sea or 
shore. The crimson moiré silk with which 
the room is hung is of the identical color 


and weave of that used on the walls of the 
Uffizi palace, and forms here .as there an 
incomparable background for the mellow 
pigments of old portraits. 

Corneille has been mentioned as occupy- 
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even the all-powerful 
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Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de R 
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RED HOUSE 
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, plaster, and brown oaken studding in walls; statuette 
* old German chandelier of carved and painted wood; 
;, etc., on upper shelf; Holbein’s Windsor portraits 


room he would convey a garish idea, as 
different as possible from its grave and 
splendid warmth. Yet those are its two 
principal colors, the red, deep and soft, 
the gold, that of the tarnished frames or of 
the ancient brass nails that hold the 
cushion on a gilded Louis Treize fauteuil. 
The heaped pillows of the divan are chiefly 
cloth of gold or dark red brocade, em- 
broidered with armorial bearings. Crim- 
son velvet curtains hang in straight folds 
beside the ample French windows, and 
between them are upright, decorous bay- 
trees. Each article of furniture is a perfect 
work of its period; each stands with 
dignity in its own place, and there are not 
too many of them. The oaken chairs, for 
instance, are duplicates of those in the 
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Walls in white woodwork; 


LOUIS XVI. DINING-ROOM, DORFRED HOUSE 


medallions, wreaths, etc., from an old chateau; plaques under candelabra bearing owner's 
cipher; old-fashioned decorative paintings let in over doors 
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Royal Museum of Munich, which were 
purchased from the famous collection of 
Kuppelmayr, one of Mr. Bartlett’s first 
masters. The fine French console is a 
choice piece, as is every figurine, bit of 
metal work or bric-&-brac upon it; so is the 
capacious sofa facing the fireplace; so are 
the tall candlesticks standing on either 
side of the hearth; they once held tapers 
before a shrine, and now hold electric lights, 
shining through metal shades wrought 
-vondrously into the shape of crowns car- 
ried by cherubs. It is a serene, high-bred, 
colorful place. You might be three thou- 
sand miles of space, three hundred years of 
time, away from any rushing American 
city. Yet this is not a museum, or a col- 
lector’sroom. There are few curios about, 
and they would commend themselves to 
any dilettante noble seigneur—a Roman 
empress on an inlaid table, a quaint col- 
ored bust of Henri Quatre, wearing a laurel 
wreath and a blue toga, on the mantel, and 
little beside. 

At one side a low arch opens into the 
book-room, which is virtually a large al- 
cove, paneled in wood of the prevailing 
brownish green. All the walls not taken 
up by the pleasant window and window- 
seat are to be lined with books to the ceil- 
ing. The largest side is already filled, but 
the others, though fitted with holes and 
pegs to support movable shelves, are now 
serving as backgrounds for some good 
prints and bits of sculpture, while one has 
a fine piece of tapestry, whose dull blues, 
greens, and browns make the keynote of 
the room. There is a huge, green arm- 
chair, a library table, covered with maga- 
zines and pamphlets, a couple of seats, a 
folding-stand on which an octagonal silver 
tray supports a crystal vase of unusual di- 
mensions, and may well support a tea- 
service or a punchbowl. One of the wall 
panels, by the way, conceals a dumb- 
waiter by which light refreshments may 
be sent up from the kitchen. 

Here let it be said that the doorways are 
usually low, and so arranged that no dis- 
turbing glimpse of contradictory styles 
may be had. At one end of the Tudor 
hall lies a little room which is entirely 
classic—Pompeian. The floor is mosaic, 


the ceiling is painted blue and covered with 
a map of the heavens as known to the an- 
cients, with the signs of the zodiac, the 
Milky Way, and some sort of planetary 
system on it. An electric light under a 
frosted yellow bowl, with golden rays 
streaming from it, represents the sovereign 
sun in the center of the sky. The walls 
are in brownish yellow panels severely 
framed in a black-and-white Greek pat- 
tern. One or two replicas of the Pom- 
peian bronzes, the oft-recurring bay-trees, 
with their long, slim trunks and bushy 
rounded heads, standing in the corners, 
a window-box full of plants behind a 
classic lattice, and a simulated marble 
bench or table add to the impression that 
one is in some sort of a garden room, or on 
the terrace of a Roman villa. 

The dining-room is too delightful an 
apartment to leave out. It is downstairs, 
reached through the red-flagged vestibule 
already described; a white-paneled room 
of colonial, Georgian, or, more precisely, of 
Louis Seize taste. The mantel was for- 
merly the door-cap of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury chateau. The garlands, festoons, 
medallions, and naive would-be classic bas- 
reliefs were brought from the same place, 
and the rest of the woodwork designed 
carefully in the same spirit. It forms a 
most appropriate setting for Sheraton 
sideboards, tables, and chairs of the purity 
of line and neatness of workmanship that 
stamped the golden age of furniture. 
With these go every concomitant of old 
glass and silver, in the slim, elegant shapes 
that General Washington and the Marquis 
de Lafayette both used. Small wine- 
coolers, spoon-cabinets, and such quaint 
pieces of cabinet-making that are grooved 
and curved and fluted to the queen’s taste. 
Over the Sheraton sideboard a convex mir- 
ror looks quite at home. An enchanting 
recessed window has a long, low window- 
seat, whereon stand three of those inno- 
cent decorative bay-trees. Evidently the 
owner of the house has a mild mania for 
these dear vegetable sentinels—a mania 
which is contagious, for every visitor falls 
madly in love with the trim architectural 
bits of greenery. 

The fact is, that the entire house ex- 
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wearer are to clothes bought hap-hazard 
rs,is ina slop-shop. Mr. Bartlett’s residence 
se of -Dorfred House—might not suit every- 
losets, body. Its attraction lies precisely in that 
's, to fact, and the fact, stamped all over it, that 
idapt it does suit one family of decided tastes. It 


\ house is unique, personal, enjoyable, from the 


tect is private chambers upstairs to the more 
any public rooms here described. This is as 
» the a home should be. 
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SUSPENSE 


T dawn I « 
A The hours in slow processional 
Came up to me, white winged and still; 
The first one pau 
And turned her 


ised, half wond’ringly, 
vague child’s face to me. 


So shadowy-sweet and virginal, 
Faint-smiling over half-shut flowers; 
sstioned eagerly: 

my dear love to me? 


While each I que 


Each asked the other, calling low, 
weet antiphonal; 
‘Art thou love’s 
And all passed by me dreamily, 


perfect gift to me. 


Now in the dark with trailing wings, 
Gray figures, strange and mystical, 
Creep down the hill where no bird sings; 
here silently 


The hour that brings my joy to me. 


imbed the little hill; 


ister-hours, 


hour?’’ ‘‘Not yet’’—‘‘Ah, no,’”’— 


BEATRICE C. WILCOX. 
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DIFFICULTIES 
OF LIFE IN 
THE COUNTRY 





HERE are many difficulties to be 
faced by those of the city who 
would embrace country life. The 

most easy of all to meet is the 

item of expense. The fact is, country life 
if rightly managed is inexpensive. Among 
the really serious difficulties are the lone- 
liness for the women of the family, the 
problem of education for the children, and 
the question of transportation for the man 
who must work in the city. But all these 
difficulties can be satisfactorily overcome. 
In the first place, the country home 
must be owned, not rented. There is 
great loss and waste in all renting opera- 
tions. The renter does not care for the 
house; the furniture is ruined in a single 
season often; there are agents’ fees, the 
danger of not getting a tenant, etc., etc. 
The house shown as No. 1 was bought for 
$550, and the addition of a kitchen, paint- 
ing outside and in, papering, and furnish- 
ing cost $200 more. The renting value 
of the house is $150. It appears, there- 
fore, that the rent for five years would 
wholly pay for the house. A loan of $500 
could be made on the property, so that 
but $250 was actually required to secure 
this home. The taxes have been about 
$10 a year. Adding interest on the 
money at six per cent, we have but little 
over $50 a year as the cost of maintain- 
ing the home to the man who owns rather 
than rents. The rent of a flat in the city is 
not less than $20 a month, or $240 a year, 
for about half the accommodation fur- 
nished by the home—which is a real 
home. This house is thirty miles from 
the city, and railroad transportation costs 
$8.40 a month. From this should be 
deducted the five-cent street-car fare that 
would have to be paid in the city, say $2.50 
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a month, leaving the net extra cost of trans- 
portation at $6 a month, or about $75 a 
year. If it is deemed necessary to board 
in the city during the more severe winter 
months, the extra cost of that would no 
doubt more than counterbalance the 
saving in rent. At the same time, the 
miscellaneous expenses of the family in 
the country, including dress, are con- 
siderably less than in the city. With 
careful management, country life, even 
for the man who must work in the city all 
the year round, from early in the morning 
until late at night, is no more expensive 
than life in a crowded city flat; while the 
doctor’s bills, the success of the children 
in after life, due to sound constitutions, 
and one’s own personal pleasure and 
happiness, are items of clear gain. 

When the city man begins to think of 
the country, he finds several alternatives 
offered him. He may take a small house 
in the suburbs (which is only half or 
quarter of real country), he may go to a 
summer resort fifty or a hundred miles 
away, or he may go into the country 
twenty-five or thirty miles from the city, 
along one of the great railroad lines, and 
planting his house within a mile of a rail- 
road station where enough trains stop, 
he may go in and out every day all the 
year round, or all but three of the worst 
winter months in the northern states. 
Each one of these alternatives has its 
advantages and its disadvantages, and 
some must choose one, some another, 
according to circumstances. 

For those whose hours of work are not 
strictly fixed, or begin not earlier than 
nine o’clock and close by four or five, the 
country within daily reach of the city 
may be preferred. If it is impossible for 
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women of 
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difficulty 
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families form the real lim and more 
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necessary social safety-valve has been 
provided for all. Life in so limited a 
community may be very intense, and a 
falling out may be a serious matter; but 
those who fall out under such circum- 
stances will soon fall in again, or at any 
rate the variety offered by quarreling 
will serve the intellectual and moral pur- 
pose of pleasanter intercourse. 

The second leading difficeuty is to be 
found in the absence of first-class schools 
in the country, though in these days every 
country district is supplied with some sort 
of school. 

In one way, however, there is an advan- 
tage in the distance from the school. 
Children under eight years of age ought 
never to be sent to school. The author 
has seen the matter tested again and again, 
and in nearly every case children whose 
schooling began at eight or nine years of 
age were further advanced at twelve or 
fourteen than those who began to go to 
school at five. In the cities the law re- 
quires attendance after the age of six, and 
most mothers find it desirable to send 
children to school early in order to get rid 
of them. In the country they have more 
time to look after their families; and in 
the country children may safely be turned 
out of doors anywhere and for any length 
of time to play. Children may easily be 
taught to read at home, and if a portion of 
the year is spent in the city, where the 
children are sent to school, their brains 
receive all the cramming they should 
ever be allowed to have. 

The real school problem is to be faced 
when the age of nine is reached. From 
that age on, children must be kept stead- 
ily in school, and in a good school. 
One solution of the problem is to 
be found in connection with the dis- 
trict school. Usually in a small colony 
of intelligent and educated people there 
is a mother, sister, daughter, or friend of 
the family who would make an admirable 
teacher—indeed, one far superior to the 
average city schoolmistress. Her cir- 
cumstances are such that under ordinary 
conditions she would not care for the 
drudgery of the school-room, but for the 
sake of her own children, or those she 
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loves and finds a real interest in, she will 
undertake the duties without too close 
a regard for the salary that may be paid. 
The country school district will be able 
to pay something, and its efforts may be 
greatly stimulated for the benefit both of 
the city colony and of the country people 


themselves. This experiment has often 
been tried with complete success, and the 
element of personal affection that is intro- 
duced makes a whole world of difference 
with the real educational results. Here 
we discover the only true and effective 
education for children at the critical and 
formative periods of their lives. By this 
kind of teaching only can habits be 
developed or corrected, and the child be 
roused to do its best in its own best way. 
Five or six months of such school will 
give better results than nine or ten months 
of the ordinary mechanical city variety— 
practically the only variety that can exist 
where there are large numbers to be dealt 
with, and those far apart in social and 
intellectual standing. Of course the prob- 
lem is an individual one for every such 
community. 

When all these obstacles can be suc- 
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cessfully overcome, the net result will 
bring a tenfold reward for all the trouble 
and worry and struggle which success 
involves. It is much, very much indeed, 
to have a home—a house of your own, 
furniture of your own, a spot that grad- 
ually becomes endeared to you by all its 
associations. If misfortune overtakes 
you, you have a place to go to. With 
no rent to pay, no social position to main- 
tain, you can live and support your family 
in comfort for a long time on the narrowest 
possible income, until health returns or 
fortune smiles once more. The satisfac- 
tion of such a retreat at such a time can 
never be estimated except by those who 
have had the advantage of it, or who have 
suffered intensely because they did not 
have the advantage of it. And to see one’s 
children growing up strong and rugged 
and full of vitality is one of the very great- 
est blessings of life. There is also much 
quiet comfort in having a wife who is not 
forever sick with a headache, or depressed 
and cross and unhappy. For all who 
value such things, let no difficulties or 
obstacles discourage the possession of a 
home in the country. 





INTERIOR WALLS 


By JUDITH CHAFFEE 


E is likely to be the most successful 

H architect who carries his function 
farther than the mere construc- 

tion of his house, invading at 

times the realm of the landscape-gardener, 
and more frequently still that of the 
decorator. For it is hard for the client, 
when employing the services of the deco- 
rator for his newly built house, to be met 
with a petition that this window be altered 
to produce a symmetrical wall, or that 
doorway lowered to admit a continuous 
frieze. This at least of harmony is estab- 
lished between the architect and the deco- 
rator, that the baseboard is a sine qua non 


in the palace as in the cottage. This base- 
board, in reality, with the side wall and 
the cornice, is a lineal descendant of the 
pillar of the ancients, the baseboard cor- 
responding to the base, the wall to the 
column, the cornice to the capital. Some- 
times the dado takes the place of the 
baseboard, but this only changes the 
proportions, not the decorative value, of 
the column, unless the dado is carried too 
high. 

The effect of a more detailed similarity 
between interior walls and the ancient 
column, often tried in large rooms like 
those of Italian palaces, is very restful, 


THE 


and in houses of moderate cost 
suggested by some modern autl 
a desirable change from wall-paj 
northern countries, where wood i 


as a defense from cold, and wheré 


are not likely to infest it, a dado « 


soft wood may be used successf 


in spite of its initial cost, its pern 


makes it finally economical i 
sive homes. This dado 
to a point upon the wall high 
that the furniture placed agair 
not break the continuity of lin 
so high but that the wall abo 
seem to be supported by it as by 
tal. Above, the effect of 
be produced by inexpensive u] 
wood, even thin strips producit 
able result. It is the eye whicl 
satisfaction in this arrangemet! 
there is really no loss of integrit} 
lating rather than constructing 

It would be interesting to 
panels decorated with such 
graceful dancing figures as al 
Pompeiian walls, with decora 
designs or even landscapes, lik: 
papers admired as we set 
veritable colonial homes. Surely, 
our struggling painters would b 
themselves to this, we might | 
decorations which, even if thei 
should be greater than that of pay 
be cheaper by reason of their pc1 
cleanliness, and educative valu 
arrangement would of cours« 
pictures on our walls—perhaps 
in at least a few rooms of a1 
sized house this would make f 
plicity of living which is so 
cussed, but which few of us 
doing anything to bring about. 
suggested paneling the height 
and windows should be unif 
they might be joined by strips 
used for the paneling. The fri 
around the room would afford 
rative artist scope for the exerci 
table talent. 

Imagine such a library, its 
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harmonizing tint, the frieze embellished 
with a gorgeous procession of flatly decora- 
tive figures like M. Boutet de Monvel’s 
Joan of Are or Mr. Edwin Abbey’s Holy 
Grail. Of course not all of us can be art- 
ists, nor can we employ them, but fresco- 
painters might be induced to follow good 
models; even some reproductive process 
similar to that used in printing Riviére’s 
posters is surely not beyond the bounds 
of imagination. And what relief to the 
housekeeper! No weekly dusting of the 
backs of pictures, no monthly washing of 
picture glass—just clean, painted walls 
to be washed down twice a year. In bed 
and bath rooms, mirrors could be intro- 
duced wherever needed, in dining-rooms 
the china cupboards might be built so as 
to be of distinct decorative value in the 
wall space, and many an amateur painting 
or cheap process reproduction ceases to 
weary the backs of tired house-maids. 

The use of chintz, burlap, and silk is 
not to be seriously recommended save in 
a rented house or apartment where an 
ugly wall beneath must be concealed. 
Even here its use means unavoidable care, 
and in bedrooms particularly poor sani- 
tation. Could we in this country but 
hope for honest, skillful stucco-work, its 
permanence and plastic possibilities would 
make it nearly as desirable for beautiful 
decoration as wood-carving. Finally, to 
quote from an excellent modern book 
upon this subject: 

“Tt was well for the future of house 
decoration when medical science declared 
itself against the use of wall-papers. These 
hangings have, in fact, little to reeommend 
them. Besides being objectionable on 
sanitary grounds, they are inferior as a 
wall decoration to any form of treatment, 
however simple, that maintains instead 
of effacing the architectural lines of a 
room. Its merits are, that it is cheap, 
easy to put on, and easy to remove. On 
the other hand, it is readily damaged, 
soon fades, and cannot be cleaned; while 
from the decorative point of view there 
can be no comparison between the flat 
meanderings of wall-paper pattern and 
the strong architectural lines of any 
scheme of paneling, however simple.” 
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SOME ODD BITS OF OLD CHINA 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 


HOUGH all the world, or at least 
that portion of it which “collects,” 
is bending all its energies to “Old 
Blue,” there are many bits which 

may be found, not coming under this head. 
There are quaint vases and candlesticks, 
there are animals and figures which are 
strangely delightful to the collector’s eye, 
and which have not yet soared out of sight 
in price. Our first illustration shows such 
a piece—a cow and calf, delightfully 
mysterious and puzzling, and presenting 
to the collector food for much speculation. 
From the picture you might think the cow 
a good specimen of the well-known Dutch 
black and white banded cattle. She is 
no such breed, being an example of the 
famous “‘old red cow,” only in this case she 
is red and white, and so is her ealf. Still, 
is it Dutch or is it 
English? English 
we say, taking into 
consideration the 
quality of the hard 
paste of which it is 
made, the style of 
work, and the tiny 
pand of gold which 
circles the base. 

It is the gayest 
group one can well 
imagine, the bright 
red cow standing 
on @ very grassy, 
green meadow, with 
a blue brook run- 
ning beneath her 
front feet. She be- 
longed to a family 
in humble circum- 
stances, and was 
seen by chance. 
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What collector coming on such a find 
could soon forget it? 

There were many visits to that small 
house, and many offers to tempt the 
owner, whose invariable reply was, “It 
belonged to my mother’s mother. I can- 
not sell it.” 

What use was it to say to one’s self, 
“T’ll never go to that house again?” 

Why would one’s feet always turn in 
that direction for an afternoon stroll? 

Dollar by dollar we rose in price, till at 
last the owner wavered, and was lost. We 
hurried away with the prize, lest she 
repent, and turning at the gate, beheld 
her standing at her door, in tears! We 
wish we did not think of those tears every 
time we look at the cow! Yet what col- 
lector could give back a treasure obtained 
at such cost? 

To soothe our 
feelings we turn to 
No. 2, which was 
rescued from a 
home of infamy— 
the chicken-coop— 
cleaned, restored, 
and made an object 
of honor. 

It is a soup-plate 
connected with the 
early history of 
New York City. 
We mark it “rare.” 
It is called “‘Mer- 
chants’ Exchange 
in Flames.” There 
is a mate to it, no 
doubt by the same 
maker, called ‘Ex- 
change in Ruins.” 
These plates were 
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Ill. OLD DELFT 
AFTER CHINESE DESIGN 


made after the great fire in New 
1833, which destroyed so many | 
Both plates have the “‘phoenix and 
border, but quite different cent 
ours the people in curious-lookit 
have come out to see the destruct 
in the immediate foreground is a 
with speaking-trumpet, on his left 
worked engine. 

This particular plate is printed in mul- 
berry color, and was found i small 
village in New York state. It is a tri 
umph of the restorer’s art. (on 
edge, when first we saw it, wert 
nicks. You can hardly disco 
to-day as you hold it in your hai 
mark on the back is a phoenix, 
words ‘“‘Stoneware,”’ and ‘“‘Exchat 
York,” printed below. Look at 
engines on the border, and consider 
machines we have to-day to batt] 
flames. 

No. 3 is blue, but not “Old Blu 
interesting and valuable for several 
sons. It is a large sixteen-incl 
of nice old Delft ware, after 
design. We usually give the latter nation 
credit for being the most painstaking and 
accurate copyists in the world, and it is 
quite a reversal of our ideas t e the 
Dutchman trying to outdo his oriental 
rival. 

No doubt the piece from whicl 
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HANTS’ EXCHANGE IV. 
BURNING E. WOOD & SON 








UNION LINE 


improve his style. The color is a fine, 
clear, pale blue, but the pottery is un- 
mistakably Dutch, the clay showing in 
many places where the piece is chipped. 
This piece was brought from England 
many years ago, and only the pinch of 
poverty compelled its owner to part with 
it. It was said to have belonged to 
“Lord Cobham,” a familiar name in 
English history, though many of its 
bearers have had unhappy fates. Amid 
all its wanderings this sturdy bit of Dutch 
ware has preserved a good appearance, and 
could well grace a museum to-day. 

Our next two pieces are the ‘Historic 
Old Blue,” and we have chosen them to 
show the vast strides we have made in 
locomotion on the water. 

In another there is a steamboat of the 
“Union Line,” which plied between New 
York and Albany. This plate was made 
by Enoch Wood & Sons, whose work is 
later than 1818. It bears the well-known 
shell border. 

The boat shown was a_ side-wheel 
steamer, and is amusing as showing how 
the traveling public is always obliged to 
put up with something. You may see a 
group of people standing on the shore, and 
a row-boat carrying others to the steamer. 
A rope from this row-boat was carried 
over the wheel and wound over it, the 
jerking of the rope frequently overturning 
the row-boat. Accidents to passengers 
and luggage became so numerous that 
this method was finally abandoned, and 
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passengers were landed and taken off 
piers. 

It would seem to be a discouraging way 
to begin a journey. Another plate is even 
more primitive. It is called “The Fulton,” 
and is supposed to show the first steam- 
boat. How ridicu- 


one is so charming, the printing is so clear 
and _ beautiful, that Bohea from such a 
source is a true nectar. All the pieces 
come under the heading, “Makers un- 
known.” In tea-sets, it is usually only 
the sugar-box which bears the stamp, 

and as yet we have 





lous that carefully 
traced, long stove- 
pipe looks to-day, 
when pipes in boats 
and locomotives are 
clipped to their very 
smallest limits. Half 
a gale of wind would 
have been enough 
to wreck it, and we 
should have pre- 
ferred to trust our 
lives to that less 
progressive ship in 
the background. 
The color of this 
piece is singularly 
fine, and the border 
a beautiful one of various kinds of flowers, 
very artistically applied. One of these 
plates, ten-inch size, sold recently in New 
York City at auction for fifteen dollars. 





A unique and interesting collection 
could be made of pieces relating only to 


methods of transportation. Say the B. 
& O. plates, going up hill and on a level, 
the Canal series, showing packet-boats, etc. 

In another illustration is a favorite tea- 
set, each piece being in itself quite perfect 
and lovely. We call it a set, yet the col- 
oring on each piece is different, but each 


VI TEA-POT CONTINENTAL VIEW, RED AND GREEN. 


BROWN 


V. FULTON STEAMBOAT 


CREAM JUG, THOMSON’S SEASONS RED 


found no piece 
worthy of a place in 
our set. The tea- 
pot, a pretty, squat 
shape, has on it a 
charming ‘“Conti- 
nental view.” There 
is a church spire in 
the distance with 
some buildings on a 
hill, which can well 
be dignified by the 
name of castle, and 
a pretty foreground 
of greensward and 
trees. 

The color-printed 
pieces are not as 
old as the blue, but come within the next 
few years. The workmanship is, how- 
ever, decidedly finer. The cup and saucer 
are in brown, a deep, rich shade, and give 
some of Turner’s sketches, presumably 
some of the Italian ones. 

Our third piece, the pitcher, is decorated 
with a scene in illustration of Thomson’s 
“Seasons.” There is a hay-field, with 
loaded wain, a Maud Muller in the fore- 
ground, the whole scene breathing of that 
‘‘ease and contentment’’ which the poet 
sings. We particularly fancy this pitcher 
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on account of its four stout little legs, 


That the china fever is one which 
clutches rich and poor and both sexes 
alike was brought forcibly to our notice 
the other day. We were invited to come 
and see a small but select all-round collec- 
tion. It was small, but every example 
was a good specimen of the ware shown. 
The owner was a woman, whose business 
was that of cook in a restaurant. She had 
been years collecting, knew each piece by 
heart, and through her china had acquired 
quite a degree of education. Not a piece 
was for sale, nor could she be tempted 
to part with a certain choice cup-plate, 
though the offer made her exceeded the 
market value of the piece. 

The value of a hobby to a hard-working 
person cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The effect of the mind on the body 
is too well known to be entered on here. 

3ut that person who is able to cast aside 

daily cares and worries, and refresh the 
spirit by taking pleasure in some congenial 
subject, is just so much better able to bat- 
tle with life. _We are so sure of this that 
we would even encourage a collection of 
buttons or labels, though we do draw the 
line at birds’ eggs. 
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By | »- OSWALD, M.D. 


which are rather unusual. It came to us 
from Virginia, and we have often wondered 
if the remaining pieces are still there in 
some cabin or manor house, thi to- 
day the former place is almost a h as 
the latter in ‘‘ china spoils.’’ 

We -always feel that those « tors 
who keep their china for ornan only 
lose half the pleasure of it. To touch, to 
use it, to learn by constant a tion 
each little irregularity and variat is al- 
most like learning the features dear 
friend. Familiarity only needs reater 
affection and a more thorough k1 edge 

There is, of course, the horrid 1 hance 
of breakage always to be feared why 
worry over that in advance? Th Nicest 
piece one owns, set high on a shel lap 
parently well out of harm’s way falla 
victim to a too eager duster, and se us 
vain regret that we had not « ed it 
more. 

The patient collector who ga his 
treasures bit by bit is likely to more 
solid satisfaction from them than the 
one who is able to buy as the fa eizes 
him. 

T has been pre dicted that 1 ouse- 
holds of the future will b naged 
on the co operative plar rbout 
one-fourth of the present ense, 

but it seems probable that long | re the 
advent of that economic mille our 
dwellings will be cooled in er as 
effectually as we now war! 1e] in 
winter. 

The midsummer martyrd our 
large cities is, indeed, the chief roach 
of our present civilization. VW rare 
exceptions, our houses are co ather 
forts, ingeniously contrived t itigate 
the rigors: of winter and mak mmer 


heat more insupportable. All archi- 


tectural arrangements contribute to that 
result. Our streets admit the full glare 
of the noonday sun, but exclude the air 
currents that sweep freely through the 
shady arcades of the forest. Slanting 
roofs deprive us of the housetop resorts 
of our Spanish-American neighbors. Not 
one out of fifty city buildings is sufficiently 
ventilated. Our sanitary prejudices, the 
dread of draughts and cool night air, 
add their aid to reverse the order of nature; 
and for millions of our fellow-men, the 
misery of existence reaches its maximum 
at the very season of the year when the 
children of the wilderness celebrate life 
as a festival. 
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A time may come when the historians 
of civilization will almost refuse to credit 
the fact that an effective remedy of our 
dog-day afflictions was known and tested, 
and yet persistently neglected, for half 
a hundred years of an otherwise restlessly 
enterprising era of progress. 

In the summer of 1852, the chief engi- 
neer of the great government arsenal of 
Toulon, France, first demonstrated the 
possibility of cooling the indoor atmos- 
phere by means of ice-air tubes and force 
ventilators. A basement vault, filled 
with blocks of artificial ice and a network 
of pipes, solved the midsummer problem 
as completely as the best register fur- 
nace could have answered the exigencies 
of a northern winter. Sweltering work- 
shops, counting-rooms, laboratories, and 
storage halls were thus successively made 
comfortable, so much so, indeed, that 
visitors exhausted the resources of inge- 
nuity to make a pretext for loitering and 
enjoying the blessing of an atmosphere as 
cool as the breezes of the airiest highland 
resort, while in the neighboring streets the 
temperature rose almost to fever-heat. 

The plan was adopted in the Mediter- 
ranean seaport towns, here and there; 
in Vienna, in progressive Buda-Pesth, in 
the West Indies (where a physician of 
Santiago de Cuba cured fever patients in 
artificially cooled dormitories) ; also in the 
Washington House of Representatives, 
and a few metropolitan pleasure resorts. 
But ninety-nine per cent of our fellow- 
citizens still have to face the dog-day 
ordeal with all its terrors, though it has 
been estimated that a municipal ice-air 
company could reduce indoor tempera- 
tures thirty degrees, at thirty cents a 
day per hall or fair-sized cottage. 

It would be an insult to common sense 
and common humanity to doubt that 
refrigeration machines will yet be con- 
sidered as indispensable as stoves, but 
even now private enterprise could do a 
great deal to mitigate the grievance of 
thermal discomfort. 

Lessons for that purpose could be 
studied in the Mediterranean coast-lands. 
Miss Florence Nightingale, the ‘Guardian 


Angel of the Crimean field hospitals,” 
assures us that no wealthy Mussulman 
would dream of leaving his residence in 
midsummer to suffer the restraints of a 
crowded fashion resort. 

“They know a plan worth two of that 
kind,” she says; ‘“‘a sensible and after all 
by no means expensive combination of 
water-tanks and open colonnades makes 
the Jejirnan, or domestic fountain-hall, 
as pleasant as a cool mountain grotto. 
It is something more than a mere refuge 
from the peril of sunstrokes. The luxury 
of a siesta in a nook of that domestic sum- 
mer resort makes life more worth living.” 

The basin of the cooling fountain is sur- 
rounded with pot-shrubs, and by sub- 
stituting open ice-vats for water-tanks, 
the three main factors of refrigeration 
could be reproduced in any room with 
a conservatory and windows enough to 
create a through draught. The ornamen- 
tal effort of leaf-plants would not be their 
only recommendation in that case. Chem- 
istry has not yet wholly explained the 
heat mitigating influence of foliage. It is 
known that plants exhale oxygen, and it 
has been suggested that they may generate 
“ozone,” but the result of their atmos- 
pheric ministrations can be practically 
verified in any greenhouse. It is a famil- 
iar fact that the air of large conservato- 
ries rivals the charm of woodland breezes, 
and few visitors would suspect that the 
sunlight of their glass-roof Eden is capable 
of raising the temperature from thirty to 
forty degrees above that of the outdoor 
atmosphere. And the power of plant 
perfume to more than counteract the dis- 
comforts of a solar bake-oven suggests 
the agency of some lung-balm altogether 
distinct from the advantage of leaf shade. 
Combined with cooling air currents, 
“ozone,” as we might as well call the 
active principle of that plant magic, can 
make a city home pleasant enough to 
reconcile human nature to the prospect 
of an “indoor vacation,” and resist the 
awakening of primitive instincts at the 
time of the year when 


“You hear the rivers calling, 
See corks a-going down.” 
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ON MY FRIEND’S PORCH 


By HAZEI 


T has been my privilege 
pleasant hours with a de 
I am in the habit of comins 
side gate, where trailing 
nestling plants partially conceal t 
fence of wire netting. Nearest 1 
a chorizema with little flam« 
soms and long, feathery twigs 
side of the curving path, irregul 
dered by unobtrusive greenery 
growing shrubs, is a group of chi 
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On the porch and now at the step is my 
friend, her face speaking of pleasure. 
The bright coreopsis beside the step smile 
up her greeting, their rich yellow more 
sunny, their brown center deeper, when 
she says, with her charming sincerity: 
“Tt is beautiful that you have come!- You 
are going to spend the afternoon with 
me.” 

We do not goin. It is almost an ever- 
abiding joy of our Southern California 
life that we may be out of doors. Here 
one is most content on the deep-covered 
porch. It forms the southeast corner 
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of the house. A large bow of plate-glass, 
with broad window-seat beneath it, in- 
closes the southern side, and affords pro- 
tection from the cool sea breezes without 
obstructing the view. On this side is 
pictured the near cafion slopes with their 
characteristic California covering, here 
relieved of monotony by ever-varying 
effects of light and shade, by graduai 
changes from brown to green and then to 
brown. There is a picturesque brick cot- 
tage with a grouping of trees, the herbari- 
um of a well-known scientist; a road going 
down to the bay; craft of commerce and 
pleasure on the blue water; and quite in 
the distance, brighter colors mark the gay 
cottages, hotel, and tented city of Coro- 
nado Beach. The bay is bordered by 
slopes of wonderful color—green, orange, 
or violet, merging into serious bluffs of 
darker and deeper tone. Beyond it all is 
the Pacific Ocean, reaching out toward 
the world of other peoples. On this porch 
one feels most a sense of the great enlarg- 
ing influences of the beautiful world in 
which it is set. 

Yet here is secluded, restful home quiet. 
A hammock in the most protected corner, 
substantial wicker or bamboo furniture, 
are suggestive of leisurely tastes and 
habits, and give a most satisfying living- 
room quality. Fashion, though not ig- 
nored, is no dictator here; nor is artistic 
arrangement distinct from all essential 
comfort and a degree of elegance. A pot- 
ted plant or two, appropriate to its setting 
on the broad rail, a Japanese vase with 
delightfully characteristic arrangement of 
flowers or branches, are among the little 
things that make this porch attractive. 
They leave room for children’s playthings, 
and offer enough of freedom to tempt 
loungers—not the chance passer-by, but 
the circle of friends who make this an 
objective point and love to come and 
linger here. 

I have been made cozy in the bamboo 
reclining,chair, the one with the extension 
foot-piece. My friend has a trick of setting 
the adjustable back at the most restful 
angle, and of using about me in the most 
comfortable way pillows whose desire to 
be used is proclaimed in material and 
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design. Near there is a table with books 
and magazines—The Other Wise Man by 
Van Dyke, Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and 
Destiny, a volume of Phillips Brooks’s 
sermons, The Outlook, or other favorites, 
and some new work of present interest. 
Sometimes she reads aloud to me, or we 
“take turns,” as the children say. 

I am offered tea—tea in a Japanese cup 
of blue and white. To be served where 
there has been artistic perception in the 
selection of inexpensive and dainty china 
is peculiarly gratifying. It is even a satis- 
faction to note the exquisite laundering 
of the doily, whose simple pattern but 
heightens the effect of the teak-wood tray 
with its unique carving. In addition to 
this, the charm of a gracious hospitality 
pervades my friend’s tea-table. 

I hear her say, ‘‘You have brought your 
mending. How you inspire me to do 
mine!’ Still half absorbed in the blue of 
my teacup, and dreamily quoting, ‘“‘ Blue 
as the skies after rain,” I take up my work; 
boys’ stockings whose holes in the knee 
suggest severe reproof, but usually obtain 
loving leniency toward marbles and tops. 
We accomplish very little. Both being 
mothers of small children, we feel that 
we have no time “to waste.” ‘“‘Mending”’ 
is a salve to my conscience when I mean 
to spend several hours chatting or dream- 
ing. Of course we talk about the children, 
then perhaps drift into domestic econom- 
ics. But there is a certain subtle some- 
thing here, which makes remote the 
striving workaday life, and elevates com- 
monplace thoughts and things. 

The porch is but a part of the surround- 
ing shrubbery. The bougainvillea, whose 
luxuriant foliage, beautiful at all seasons, 
sereens one side, gives of its terra-cotta 
bloom with a joyous generosity. Though 
controlled and wisely trained, it vigorously 
strives to cover walls and roof. Climbing 
roses with trailing twigs are allowed to 
stray in the most natural way. The vines 
frame the view, the refreshing bit of bay 
with its varied life and color, the great 
inspiring ocean beyond, then the broad 
expanse of sky. On the eastern side 
there is an irregular boundary of shrub- 
bery, whose tops, differing in height, open 
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to a background of rolling mesa an‘ 
hills. A clump of acacias, some 


unusual specimens, give a pleasins 
in harmonious shades of green. T] 


sons through, they seem to aim 


fection worthy of an environment 
standards are high. The wild one 


sprung up on the outer edge has 
care as any, although it is m) 
special thought for it that it shall 
trimmed and untrained, and all 
grow in its own natural way. 


In this corner of the garden the 


lawn, but the soil has a quality 
only frequent hoeing, pulverizi 
raking can impart. The very 
seem to have a feeling of affectio1 
though changing from hour to | 
express appreciation of its generoi 
by decorations of contrasting 
deeper tones of color. 
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Little flowering plants, a few among the 
shrubs, have their place—asters, daffodils, 
carnations, eschscholtzias, some beauty 
for each season. Other low-growing, 
creeping things cover whole plots with an 
ecstasy of spontaneous expression. Nastur- 
tiums, marigolds, and wild strawberries 
are seemingly allowed to run riot; here 
they, too, have consideration and courtesy, 
never taking possession where they are not 
welcome, as they are apt to do in other 
Southern California gardens. 

It is not a large garden, but there is no 
sense of crowding. In the partially hid- 
den recesses there is calm, in the grouping 
of the shrubs there is symmetry of outline. 
One feels that this corner is in harmony 
with the great whole of which it is part. 
Uneonsciously one responds to the spell 
of the environment, and the “spirit of 
God’s out-of-doors.” 
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AN OASIS IN 


AN 
By OLIVER 


HOUSE in its best aspect is not 
A merely a place in which to obtain 

shelter from the inclemencies of 

the weather, to sleep, to eat, and 
finally to die in. It is also a place to live in, 
to live joyously, and with a full meed of ap- 
preciation of the luxury of life itself. There 
come days every year to even the most un- 
happy, despondent, or phlegmatic, when 
the very act of living is in itself a pure joy, 
a solace for all the evils and trials both of 
the spirit and the flesh—days when the 
balm of the air, the glory of the sun, and 
the scent of growing things, all combine 
to remind one of Longfellow’s verse: 


“O gift of God! O perfect day; 


Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be!” 

This feeling of true contentment and 
happiness is much enhanced and oftenest 
induced when the habitations of our cor- 
poreal bodies are such as perfectly to 


attune our souls to pleasure. For surely 
our «esthetic sense must be an integral 
part of our souls themselves. On those 
rare and perfect days it matters little 
what our surroundings may be. The 
tramp asleep on the haymow, the beggar 
on the park seat, the tired laborer on the 
roof of a tenement house, and the wealthy 
man as he drives up the avenue in his open 
landau, all feel the same joy of life. It is 
the mission of good architecture, as applied 
to domestic habitations, so to proportion 
and ornament the houses wherein we live 
as best and oftenest to reproduce these 
pleasant sensations. 

‘Any_:house which acts simply as a 
shelter, or as a stimulus to curiosity, or an 
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advertisement of wealth is a failure. Any 
house which by its cheerfulness, its pleas- 
ing outlook, its restful lines, or by means of 
any other quality, forces upon us a feeling 
of pleasure and of agreeable satisfaction 
is a success, be its style or finish what it 
may. I believe in striving after this 
indefinable quality with heart and mind, 
for it is the very essence of contentment; 
nor do I for one minute acknowledge this 
comparison of the effect of a good house 
and a perfect day as far-fetched. I have 
felt the same grateful sensations creeping 
over me in a completely satisfactory room 
so many times, when the weather without 
was dreary in the extreme, that, to me at 
least, it-was a very real experience. There 
are such rooms in which one may be con- 
tent to sit and watch the glint of the fire- 
light upon the mantel-shelf, or the flicker 
of the candles upon the flowers of the wall- 
paper; to sit and dream and ponder, or 
mildly to gossip with the dearest friend, 
and feel no need of a game of solitaire or 
the latest historical novel to help through 
the long evening. 

We all feel this to a greater or less de- 
gree, and it is to this reaching out for the 
ideal, this longing for the fairyland of 
adolescence, that I ascribe in a great 
measure the love of the country house. 
Almost every successful house one hears of 
is a country house, for here variations and 
ingenuity have their fullest play, and the 
designer is least hampered by restrictions 
of physical facts with which no arguments 
avail. Yet, as each census shows a larger 
proportion of the population to be living 
in the cities, and many of us, though pos- 
sessing these longings in a violent form, 
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way out at all, no compr« ymise \ 
always live at No. 65, in no v 
from 63 or 67, save for the se¢ 
the street number? The sam 
to right and left, the sam« ston 
facades to east and west! No! And 
then receiving no cheering an r, one is 
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apt to rush forth and secure local time- 
tables, and the illustrated pamphlets de- 
scribing the charms of Vista Park or 
Haciendaville. In desperation one studies 
upon all these dreary questions, spends 
precious Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
visiting to north and south in the suburbs. 
Here there surely is variety enough—cob- 
blestone’ houses, shingled houses, clap- 
boarded houses, brick houses, or all four 
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combined. Perhaps one is enchanted, or 
perhaps one is depressed beyond the 
measure of brownstone depression. Per- 
haps one will straightway move out to 
Vista Park; for such a one the problem is 
solved. We dismiss him with our blessing. 
But another will “try it during the sum- 
mer.” He will rise with the sun, in itself 
no hardship during the warm weather; the 
time before seven o’clock is the cream of 
the day; that skimmed off, there remains 
only bluish milk behind. All day long the 


city man will be planning for the 5:13 train. 
He will lunch to this plan,work to this plan, 
make his appointments to this plan, from 
the time he clicks up his roll-top desk un- 
til he rushes from his office, forgetting to 


close it in his haste, for the station. If he 
is of this kind and a busy man, his diges- 
tion will fail, and when the fall comes near 
he will be appalled at the prospect of the 
winter months. Probably he will balk in 
September. Sundays and Saturdays dur- 
ing the summer make it worth while; but 
after that is over the game is hardly 
worth the candle, so despairingly he ac- 
cepts the choice of two evils and goes back 
to No. 65. 

I am the last to decry country life; but 
country life, and the earning of one’s daily 
bread at asplace where rigid hours must be 
kept, are not harmonious conditions. The 
question is still unanswered, Is there no 
way out? 

The city houses are improving; that at 
least is one encouragement. No builder 


now dreams of erecting twenty houses 
side by side, each a duplicate of its neigh- 
bor. The new houses have some dis- 
tinguishing marks other than the number, 
and a man ean pick out his own house 
from the long row without having to 
count from one end or examine the num- 
bers. Yet, though different enough for 
purposes of identification, their plans and 
their spirit—for surely houses have a spirit 
—are the same. No one can conjure up 
dreams or romances about a modern three- 
room-deep city house. 
- One of the great difficulties is, that so 
many of the smaller houses are built to 
rent, and so few people build and own 
their city residences unless very wealthy. 
Many of the great new mansions have 
afforded ample scope for variations in 
plan and fagade, and in some cases the 
architects have been particularly happy 
in catching and conveying a sense of 
pleasant home feeling even to very am- 
bitious houses. But for one of moderate 
means, wishing to build a house which will 
represent, in interest, taxes, and repairs, 
a rent, according to New York values, 
which are shockingly high, of from ten 
to fourteen hundred dollars a year, what 
suggestions are available which will be 
entirely practicable, and yet afford some 
scope for a more satisfying and esthetic 
home-making? 

I know of two houses, either of which 
contains a clue to the answer of the ques- 
tion still open. These answers are not 
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conclusive for every one; for 1 they 
may appear to be no answers at all, but 
for some I think the solutions wil 


very 
alluring, as they certainly see! me. 
One of these houses I am bound day 
to know more about; up to the present 


I have only caught a fleeting ¢! se of 


it one morning when passing rough 
Eleventh Street. I had frequent! ticed 
it before, for in place of the usual entrance 
was a double-carriage door, and naller 
postern in one of the large doors ’n the 
morning in question this carriage entrance 


was wide open and the man was eping 


out. A most fascinating court there was. 
It was paved with stone, and th | front 
door of the house opened about midway 
from the street upon this pave d ssage- 
way, which led back to a gard ull of 
flowers. On either side of the ho loor in 
the passageway were plaste r cast good 
statuary, and the whole “inl was 
so foreign, so alluring, that | arcely 
could refrain from pushing by butler 
and demanding to see more. 

The other house I have seen very plainly. 
I am able to give some drawin inade- 
quate as they are, but no ph raphs 
are available. One approaches the house 
feeling at the first glance that it i ferent 
from the ordinary kind of city house. It 
reminds me strongly, in fagade, house, 
No. 54 West Tenth Street, d by 
Mr. Maitland Armstrong, th« and 
stained-glass manufacturer. Only the 
entrance is lower, and I suppose it would 
be classified as an English basen house. 
I presume a purist would ca\ this 
facade, for the style is undeniabl ixed ; 
but so are our affections—ba ixed. 
All one may say in response i it one 
may not love in an acade way, 
nor may one, liking many styl doors 
and windows, succeed in chastening the 
spirit sufficiently to meet alway rigid 
requirements of a pure styl this 
facade not dignified, is it not rained, 
is it not inviting, does it not stir the 
imagination, and make one eag to go 
within and see what lies beyo If it 
does all these, and I think it what 
matters prating of style and peri It is 
then of the romantic style, and we will go 
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within presently, leaving discussions to 
those who thrive thereon. 

The outer door is of dark green, but the 
door setting and all the window casements 
are of white. The brickwork is the com- 
mon brick of the eastern states, pinkish 
in color, and the joints are laid wide with 
very white mortar. The ironwork of the 
railings and balconies is painted green of 
verdigris. When the front door opens, 
one enters the vestibule, shut off from the 
small hallway by an exact duplication of 
the front door, except that now all is 
white enamel. The vestibule is paved 
with dull red tiles, and the walls are rough 
cast in chrome yellow. 

The hall is very small, a mere connecting 
link, and no false, pretending sham like the 
sitting-room hall so common nowadays. 
It is papered with a small-figured, yellow 
paper, the figure in white, the paper var- 
nished. On the left there stands a 
weathered oak settle, with seat and back 
upholstered in golden brown leather. An 
umbrella-stand of Spanish faience, with 
curious distorted flowers in yellow and red, 
stands to the left, and over the settle is 
a wide-framed mirror of weathered oak 
with copper hooks. The woodwork or 
trim, as an architect would say, is of white, 
as is the stair balustrade, all save the 
rail itself, which is of weathered oak. 
Between the hall and the small reception- 
room, on the right as one enters, hangs a 
portiére of yellow brocade. 

The first sensation upon entering this 
reception-room is one of surprise—surprise 
at the peace. There is here no riot of 
color, no contest of pink and green for the 
mastery, no battling of red against blue. 
All is subdued yet warm, quiet yet cheer- 
ful. To begin with, as the plans and front. 
elevation will show, there is a splendid 
window taking up more than one-half of 
the south wall of the room, for the house 
fronts south. This insures the sun an 
easy entrance, and upon my visit he was 
not slow in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. The woodwork is 
walnut; dull, smooth, and waxed—no 
touch of varnish or shellac upon it. The 
walls are covered with a golden brown 
grass-cloth, an excellent material, having 
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clock, and some more silver photograph- 
frames. There are only four pictures in 
the room; they are all in broad gilded oak 
frames, and fastened flat against - the 
brown wall. The owner of this house is 
a connoisseur; his judgment on pictures 
carries great weight. Knowing pictures 
thoroughly, it is not fair to himself to be 
satisfied with inferior productions. He is 
not a wealthy man, and his annual income 
would not suffice to buy a really great 
picture, one that he could enjoy absolutely. 
So being wise and being sensible, he has 
eschewed all originals from his home, and 
contented himself with the best photo- 
graphie reproductions to be obtained of 
his favorite works. 

“Tf I cannot buy and own a Botticelli, 
which in truth would be sadly out of place 
in this little home of mine, I may at least 
secure somewhat of the inspiration of the 
young Tobias by this fine photograph. 
[ may at least see him tripping over 
flowery meads, even if color is lacking,” 
says this sage. So there trips young 
Tobias in the richest, deepest brown, 
which, taking on gold from the frame 
directly surrounding it, seems to come out 
from the yellow-brown wall encompassed 
only by a halo of golden light. The other 
three pictures are also large Braun 
photographs; one of Corot’s “Dance of the 
Nymphs” impressed me especially, for its 
decorative value. 

On the floor, which is of waxed walnut, 
are two or three small but vivid Turkish 
rugs. Emerald green, azure blue, and 
erimson vie with each other, yet clash not 
at all. It sometimes seems to me that 
as the supremely great do not quarrel 
among themselves, each admiring the 
other, and leaving unseemly bickerings 
to lesser folk, so the truly grand colors do 
not fight and brawl, but leave this to their 
common, low-bred imitators. At any 
rate, these colors of the rugs, indelible 
reflections as it were of a brilliant eastern 
sky, light up and harmonize the whole 
room. Finally, there hangs in the center 
of the little room a comparatively large 
erystal chandelier, with prisms which 
answer the colors of the rugs in dazzling 
splendor. 
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There is no door from the reception- 
room into the living-room, just beyond the 
north wall. It was thought best to sacri- 
fice the vista effect for the greater advan- 
tages seclusion has to offer. A guest upon 
arriving is ushered into the reception-room 
with no consciousness of an unnatural 
hush in the adjoining apartment, or of any 
sounds of discreetly rustling skirts or 
squeaking shoes. 

The living-room is papered with a dark 
blue paper, carrying vertical bands of 
roses, peonies, and cornflowers. The 
pinks and reds of the first-named flowers 
seem to dominate the wall, and as the dark 
blue fades away in dim lights, the flowers 
are left hanging almost like strings of 
natural blossoms. The woodwork is ivory 
white enamel, and the ceiling is white also. 
The furniture in this room is even less 
strictly conformed to style than in the 
drawing-room. The owner, having trav- 
eled much, is of too catholic a taste to tie 
himself down to any one convention. So 
there is a high-top desk of mahogany, 
some easy-chairs of weathered oak, and a 
sofa of mahogany, made some time near 
1820, with broad bands of wood uncarved. 
This is covered with a deep rose velvet. 


There is a strong, heavy table of mahog- 
any, carrying a reading-lamp and a great 
assortment of magazines and current 
literature, while low bookcases almost line 


the walls. The hangings are of rose- 
colored silk rep. Over the mantel is a 
long, gilt mirror, and elsewhere on the 
walls a pair of round mirrors with gilt 
frames and candle-sconces attached. 
That is all: not a single picture. “I 
am tired and sick,” said my host, 
“of all these little nondescript pic- 
tures; they mean nothing at all as art, 
and not only fail to decorate, but cut 
a wall up into foolish little blotches. Away 
with them! So I relegated all those I had 
fallen heir to up into the servants’ quarters: 
they like them I know; and bought this 
paper. See how it not only does not re- 
quire pictures: it_absolutely forbids them. 
No one could hang a picture on this wall: 
one might as well hang one against that 
rosebush itself,” sweeping his hand out 
towards the garden. On the floor is a 
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good mixed rug of a deep crimson, around 
which there is a lighter border of roses and 
buds. 

To go back a sentence to that word 
“garden,” surely that needs an explana- 
tion; this was all about a city house. 
Truly, here is a garden, not over large, I 
grant you, but yet bearing roses enough 
to fill all the vases on a June morning. 

“Will you dine out of doors?” asks the 
maid. 

“No, I think not this evening; it is 
rather damp to-night.” 

For it had rained that day. So when 
dinner was announced, instead of going 
through the long passageway by which we 
will return anon, we went down two steps 
into the paved courtyard, paved with 
squares of red cement. In the center 
was a small bed about ten feet by twelve, 
but heaped up with the blackest of loam, 
and in it a tangle of roses, red, white, 
yellow, and pink. On each corner of this 
flower-bed stood a large clay jar, and in it 
a stout bay-tree, the dark green of whose 
foliage made pleasant contrast with the 
more vivid green of the rose-leaves. So 
across the courtyard and up a few steps 
into the dining-room beyond. 

There are- windows on the north and 
south of this room, but those to the south, 
just catching the sun in the morning 
and always looking out upon the alluring 
garden and court, were lower, and one 
could readily see out even when seated at 
the table. ‘he doors and windows were 
wide open, and the fragrance of the rose 
blossoms came gently through on the 
light south breeze, which prevails at sun- 
down in this climate. 

The dining-room is the one consistent 
room in style. It is all mahogany. 

“Those old fellows knew how to live as 
far as the table was concerned,” said my 
host. ‘‘We can scarcely improve upon 
their table arrangements, and I for one 
shall not try.” The walls are wain- 
scoted six feet six inches high, in white 
enamel. Not paneled, mind you; for panel- 
ing is mighty expensive, and nothing has 
been done lavishly here except the crystal 
chandelier in the drawing-room. ‘That 
took six months of economy to pay for, as 
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stealing, and across to the hanging iron 
lantern which a maid had only then 
lighted. 

"4My room upstairs, the guest-room, 
_ooked out upon the court; the furniture 
was an ordinary oak set, absolutely plain 
and unadorned by carvings. It had been 
selected at one of the great department 
stores, and the payment of a few dollars 
extra had secured, by special order, a set 
from the factory without shellac or var- 
nish. A painter from around the corner 
had then been requisitioned, who, hav- 
ing first stained it all a silver gray, 
using a shingle stain for the purpose, had 
then carefully waxed it. The room was 
papered on the ceiling with a large, pink- 
rose design, and on the walls was a stout 
vine bearing a profusion of green rose- 
leaves. Just before this vine reached the 
ceiling it spread out into a frieze of pink 
roses about fifteen inches deep. I confess 
that by standing on the bed I was able to 
discover that the upper part came in a 
separate roll, and was neatly joined to the 
vine-and-leaf part. The curtains were of 
a leaf-green cretonne, and so were the 
cushions on the chairs. . 

The next morning I went through the 
nursery, one feature of which I think 
worthy of attention. Though the nurse 
sleeps in the same room with the child, 
which is of course necessary, she is able, by 
drawing the curtains shown on the plan, 
to shut off her end of the room, which then 
temporarily becomes a separate chamber. 
This seems to me very desirable from the 
standpoint both of the child and the nurse. 

When I descended, the hostess was 
clipping roses for the breakfast-table, 
which stood in one corner of the court. 
I could write several pages about that 
breakfast; but as this magazine treats of 
more spiritual subjects, 1 must refrain, 
especially as I fear the air, the sun, and 
the smell of the near-by rose garden some- 
what warped my judgment. And so, eat- 
ing quietly under the blue canopy of 
heaven, where it is good to eat on all fair 
days, | ’ pondered on the busy city roaring 
so close on every hand, and not dreaming 
of this little oasis in the desert of dreary 
streets. 
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Is this no answer to the hopeless? This 
house in itself costs no more than any 
other very small city house. In New 
York it certainly would cost more than in 
Baltimore, but not as much as an ugly, 
conventional, high-stoop abomination. 
And will it not give back more in return 
for the investment? Will it not oftener 
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solace a man, after a hard day in the 
strenuous affairs of the world, to come 
back weary and lounge a bit in his little 
garden? Will not the sun, streaming into 
his dining-room, put light and laughter 
into his soul? Will his dreams not take 
freer wing and bear finer fancy? Will 
not life be more agreeable? 
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BOOK-PLATE 


By GARDNER C. TEALL 


HAT sense of ownership in which 
all children seem to delight so often 
finds its ex- 

pression in the 

child’s name as writ- 

ten by him again and 

again in the treasured 

volumes of his little 

library. Too often 

these inscriptions are 

unsightly, particularly 

as one finds them in 

school-books, where- 

fore the child’s book- 

plate is a thing to be 

welcomed, and its use 

a thing to be en- 

couraged, both be- 

cause the child will 

delight in this acces- 

sory to nursery book- 

ishness, and because its adoption will 

foster its owner’s neatness, and care of 
books. 

Just what 

should be the 

requisites of a 

child’s book- 

plate are points 

which one can- 

not determine 

by a single sug- 

gestion, since so 

much must de- 

pend upon the 

tastes and the 


y Book 
Mob aq 


temperament of the little owner; and a 
design which would endear itself to a lit- 


Ou Hho Page 


tle boy who was fond 
of dogs might not 
please at all a little 
girl who feared them, 
and who loved cats. 
But the Fairy god- 
mother may always 
feel assured that a 
pictorial book-plate 
will be more welcome 
in the nursery than 
one of another sort, 
although even here 
there are exceptions, 
such as the plates for 
Paul Bartlett Brown 
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EVELYN SHAW‘|5 
HER BOOK ¢ ee 


by Mr. F. 
C. Brown, 
his brother. 
and Marjo- 
rie Luding- 
ton New- 
ton, by W. 
M. Stone. 
The exquis- 
ite plate for 
Ruth Ad- 
ams by E. 
D. French 
is greatly E 
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OWNING WILKINS 


by its youthful owner, whose 


her favorite flowers and 
music are therein suggested. 









love for 
interest in 


Mr. Gordon Craig designed this inter- 


esting book-plate for his little daughter, 
Rosemary Craig, Miss Ellen Terry’s 
granddaughter. 

Indeed, Mr. Craig’s designs for chil- 


ren’s book- 
plates pos-* 
sess the 
most fas- 
cinating 
qualities, 
and are 
admirably 
suited to 
their in- 
tentions. 

A good 
drawing is 
always a 
thing to be 
sought for 
in any 
book-plate, 
and _par- 
ticularly in 
one which 
is to be 
held in a 
child’s as- 
sociation. 
That iswhy 
the plates 
for Marjory 
and Perci- 
val Mitch- 
ell, Doro- 
thy Robin- 
son, and 
Harold 






























































Chandler Kimball, Jr., 
are so pleasing, and why 
some other plates are 
less successful. 

Of course there are 
times when the owner 
designs his own book- 
plate with an oblivious- 
ness toward art conven- 
tions which is refreshing 
and to the point. Such 
an occasion produced 
this naive plate from 
the hand of little Helen 
Page, which is quite 
more interesting than 
the Brownie stamp used 
by a certain little boy 
in Washington. 
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One must protest against 
the excessively large book- 
plates often designed for 
excessively small owners. 
Such labels are difficult for 
children to paste in their 
books neatly, and they are 
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The book-plate for Evelyn Shaw em- 
bodies in its design the sort of vine 
popular with nursery folk; and the 
pathetic huldyann doll and the shocked 
cat are very jolly. 

The choice of such a book-plate for 
a child as the one for Edna Wilkins 
does not seem a wise one, since, although 


quite useless for such cov- 
eted volumes as those in 
the Banbury Cross series. 
Again, large book-plates 
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cover too much of 
the designs of the 
end-papers,which are 
always as important : 

to be preserved gx) libris 
as the illustrations x 


proper. & 


As to the process 


it has an entertaining quality, it is most suited to reproduce the design for 
<a, lacking in the sort of refinement with a child’s book-plate, a wood block or a 
which the bookish things of the nursery zine etching seems the most pleasing, 
Jr should be surrounded. although copper-plate engravings are 
why On the other hand, a book-plate for best for the label sort. However, a child 
pod Ward Cameron, by Mr. Jay Chambers, is_ invariably prefers a plate from a wood 
an ideal conception. It is designed in block or from a zine cut, and few 
‘i colors, as are nearly all of Mr. Craig’s very young children would appreciate 
on designs, and a bit of color well chosen at all Ruth Adams’s book-plate from the 
ca will enchance the child’s delight in his copper, although the elegance of this pro- 
cell book-plate. cess is unquestioned. 
ven- 
hing 
Such 
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from 
lelen ” 
juite 
than 
used 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TAKING OF TURK 
T was characteristic of Mr. Philip Quen- 
tin that he first lectured his servant 
on the superiority of mind over mat- 


ter and then took him cheerfully by 
the throat and threw him into a far cor- 
ner of-the room. As the servant was not 
more than half the size of the master, his 


opposition was merely vocal, but it was 
nevertheless unmistakable. His early 
career had increased his vocabulary, and 
his language was more picturesque than 
pretty. Yet of his loyalty and faithfulness 


there could be no doubt. During the seven 
years of his service he had been obliged to 
forget that he possessed such a name as 
Turkington, oreven James. He had been 
Turk from the beginning, and Turk he re- 
mained, and in spite of occasional out- 
breaks, he had proved his devotion to the 
young gentleman whose goods and chattels 
he guarded with more assiduity than he 


did his own soul, or—what meant more to 
him—his personal comfort. His employ- 
ment came about inan unusual way. Mr. 
Quentin had an apartment in a smart 


was awak- 
the dark- 
1mong his 
things, and in an instant he had seized his 
revolver from the ‘stand at hi lside and 
covered the intruder. Then he calmly 
demanded: ‘“‘Now. what are you doing 
here?” 
‘*T’m lookin’ for a boardin’ 
plied the other, sullenly. 


building uptown. One night he 
ened by a noise in his room. 
ness he saw a man fumbling 


1 


yuse,’’ re- 


‘*You’re just a plain thief—that’s all.’’ 

‘*Well, it won’t do me no good to say 
I’m a sleepwalker, will it?—er a mission- 
ary,eradream? But, on d’ dead, sport, 
I’m hungry, an’ I wuz tryin’ to git enough 
to buy a meal an’ a bed. On d’ dead, I 
wuz.’’ 

‘*And a suit of clothes, and an over- 
coat, and a house and lot, I suppose, and 
please don’t call me ‘sport’ again. Sit 
down—not on the floor; on that chair over 
there. I’m going to search you. Maybe 
you’ve got something I need.’’ Mr. 
Quentin turned on the light and pro- 
ceeded to disarm the man, piling his mis- 
erable effects on a chair. ‘‘Take off that 
mask. Lord, put it on again; you look 
much better. So, you’re hungry, are 
you?’’ 

‘* As a bear.’’ 

Quentin never tried to explain his sub- 
sequent actions; perhaps he had had a 
stupid evening. He merely yawned and 
addressed the burglar with all possible re- 
spect. ‘‘Do you imagine Ill permit any 
guest of mine to go away hungry? If you ll 
wait till I dress, we’ll stroll over to a 
restaurant in the next street and get some 
supper. 

‘* Police station, you mean.’’ 

‘‘Now, don’t be unkind, Mr. Burglar. 
I mean supper for two. I’m hungry my- 
self, but nota bit sleepy. Will you wait?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m in no particular hurry.’’ 

Quentin dressed calmly. The burglar 
began whistling softly. 

** Are you ready?’’ asked Philip, putting 
on his overcoat and hat. 

‘‘T haven’t got me overcoat on yet,’’ 
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replied the burglar suggestively. Quentin 
saw he was dressed in the chilliest of rags. 
He opened a closet door and threw him a 
long coat. ° 

‘*Ah, here is your coat. I must have 
taken it from the club by mistake. Par- 
don me.’’ 

‘‘T’anks; I never expected to git it 
back,’’ coolly replied the burglar, donning 
the best coat that had ever touched his 
person. ‘‘ You didn’t see anything of my 
gloves and hat in there, did you?’’ A hat 
and a pair of gloves were produced, not 
perfect in fit, but quite respectable. 

Soberly they walked out into the street 
and off through the two-o’clock stillness. 
The mystified burglar was losing his equa- 
nimity. He could not understand the 
captor ’s motive, nor could he much longer 
curb his curiosity. In his mind he was 
fully satisfied that he was walking straight 
to the portals of the nearest station. In 
all his career as a housebreaker, he had 
never before been caught, and now to be 
captured in such a way and treated in such 
a way was far past comprehension. Ten 
minutes before he was looking at a stalwart 
figure with a leveled revolver, confidently 
expecting to drop with the bullet in his 
body from an agitated weapon. Indeed, he 
encountered conditions so strange that he 
felt a doubt of their reality. He had, for 
some peculiar and amazing reason, no 
desire to escape. There was something in 
the oddness of the proceeding that made 
him wish to see it to an end. Besides, he 
was quite sure the strapping young fellow 
would shoot if he attempted to bolt. 

‘* This is a fairly good eating-house,’’ ob- 
served the would-be victim as they came 
to an ‘‘all-nighter.’’ They entered and 
deliberately removed their coats, the thief 
watching his host with shifty, even twink- 
lingeyes. ‘‘ What shall it be, Mr. Robber? 
You are hungry, and you may order the 
entire bill, from soup to the date line, if 
you like. Pitch in.’’ 

‘‘Say,~boss, what’s your game?’’ de- 
manded the crook, suddenly. His sharp, 
pinched face, with its week’s growth of 
beard, wore a new expression—that of ad- 
miration. ‘‘I yain’t such a rube that I 
don’t like a good t’ing even w’en it ain’t 
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comin’ my way. You’se a dandy, dat’s 
right, an’ I t’ink we’d do well in de busi- 
ness togedder. Put. me nex’ to yer 
game.’’ 

‘Game? The bill of far etells you all 
about that. .Here’s quail, squab, duck 
—see? That’s the only game I’m inter- 
ested in. Go on, and order.’’ 

‘*S’ ’elp me Gawd if you ain’t a peach!’’ 

For half an hour Mr. Burglar ate raven- 
ously, Quentin watching him through 
half-closed, amused eyes. He had had a 
dull, monotonous week, and this was the 
novelty that lifted life out of the torpidity 
into which it had fallen. 

The host at this queer feast was at that 
time little more than twenty-five years of 
age, a year out of Yale, and just back from 
a second tour of South America. He was 
an orphan, coming into a big fortune with 
his majority, and he had satiated an old 
desire to travel in lands not visited by all 
the world. Now he was back in New York 
to look after the investments his guardian 
had made, and he found them so ridicu- 
lously satisfactory that they cast a shadow 
of dullness across his mind, always hungry 
for activity. 

‘Have you a place to sleep?’’ he asked, 
at length. 

‘*T live in Jersey City, but I suppose I 
can find a cheap lodgin’ house down by 
d’river. Trouble is, I ain’t got d’ price.’’ 

‘‘Then come back home with me. You 
may sleep in Jackson’s room, Jackson 
was my man till yesterday, when I dis- 
missed him for stealing my cigars and 
drinking my drinks. I won’t have any- 
body about me who steals. Come along.’’ 

Then they walked swiftly back to Quen- 
tin’s flat. The owner of the apartment 
directed his puzzled guest to a small room 
off his own, and told him to go to bed. 

‘<By the way, what’s your name?’’ he 
asked, before he closed the door. 

‘*Turkington—James Turkington, sir,’’ 
answered the now respectful robber. And 
he wanted to say more, but the other in- 
terrupted. 

‘*Well, Turk, when you get up in the 
morning polish those shoes of mine over 
there. We'll talk it over after I’ve had 
my breakfast. Good-night.’’ 
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And that is how Turk, most faithful and 
loyal of servants, began his apparently 


endless employment with Mr. Philip Quen- 
tin, dabbler in stocks, bonds, and hearts. 
Whatever his ugly past may have been, 
whatever his future may have promised, 
he was honest to a painful degree in these 
days with Quentin. Quick-witted, fiery, 
wilful and as ugly as a little demon, Turk 


knew no law, no integrity, except that 


which benefited his employer. Beyond 
a doubt, if Quentin had instructed him to 
butcher a score of men, Turk would have 
proceeded to do so and without argument. 
But Quentin instructed him to be honest, 
law-abiding, and cautious. ~It uld be 
perfectly safe to guess his age between 
forty and sixty, but it would not be wise 
to measure his strength by.the size of his 
body. The little ex-burglar was like a 
piece of steel. 
CHAPTER II 
SOME RAIN AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES 

EW YORK had never been so 

nasty and cold and disagreeable. 

For three weeks it had rained— 

a steady, chilling driz Quen- 
tin stood it as long as he could, but the 
weather is a large factor in the life of a 
gentleman of leisure. He couldn’t play 
Squash the entire time, and Bridge he 
always maintained was more of a profes- 
sion than a pastime. So it was that one 
morning, as he looked out at the sheets of 
water blowing across the city, his mind 


was made up. 

‘* We'll get out of this, Turk 
enough of it.’’ 

‘“Where do we go, sir?’’ cal1 
the servant. 


I’ve had 


ly asked 


‘‘Heaven knows! But be ready to start 
to-morrow. We’ll go somewhere and 
dodge this blessed downpour. Call me a 
cab.’’ 

As he drove to the club, he mentally 
tossed coppers as to his destination. Peo- 
ple were already coming back from Aiken 
and Palm Beach, and those who had gone 


to the country_were cooped up indoors and 


shivering about the fireplaces. Where 
could he go? As he entered the club a 
man hailed him from the front room. 

‘*Quentin, you’re just the’ man I’m 
looking for. Come in here.’’ 

It was the Earl of Saxondale—familiarly 
‘‘Lord Bob’’—an old chum of Quentin’s. 
‘*My missus sent me with an invitation for 
you, and I’ve come for your acceptance,’’ 
said the Englishman, when Quentin had 
joined him. 

‘‘Come home with us. We’re sailing 
on the Lucania to-morrow, and there are 
going to be some doings in England this 
month which you mustn’t miss. Dickey 
Savage is coming, and we want you.”’ 

Quentin looked at him and laughed. 
Saxondale was perfectly serious. ‘‘We’re 
going to have some people up for Good- 
wood, and later we shall have a houseboat 
for Henley. So you’d better come. It 
won’t be bad sport. ’’ 

Quentin started to thank his friend and 
decline. Then he remembered that he 
wanted to get away—there was absolutely 
nothing to keep him at home, and besides, 
he liked Lord Bob and his American 
wife. 

Fashionable New York recalls the mar- 
riage of the Earl of Saxondale to Frances 
Thornow when the 90s were young, and 
everybody said it was a love match. To 
be sure she was wealthy, but so was he. 
She had declined offers of a half-dozen 
other noblemen, therefore it was not ambi- 
tion on her part. He could have married 
any number of wealthier American girls, 
therefore it was not avarice on his part. 
He was a good-looking, stalwart chap 
with a very fetching drawl, infinite gen- 
tility, and a man despite his monocle, while 
she was beautiful, witty, and womanly; 
therefore it is reasonable to suspect that it 
must have been love that made her Lady 
Saxondale. 

Lord Bob and Lady Frances were fre- 
quent visitors to New York. He liked 
New York, and New Yorkers liked him. 
His wife was enough of a true American to 
love the home of her forefathers. ‘‘ What 
my wife likes I seem to have a fondness 
for,’’ said he, complacently. He once re- 
marked that were she to fall in love with 
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nother man he would feel in duty bound 
to like him. 

Saxondale had money invested in 
American copper mines and his wife had 
-ailroad stocks. When they came to New 
York, once or twice a year, they took a 
urnished apartment, entertained and were 
‘ntertained for a month or so, rushed their 
uggage back to the steamer and sailed for 
iome, perfectly satisfied with themselves 
ind—the markets. 

Quentin looked upon Lord Bob’s invi- 
ation as a sporting proposition. This 
vould not be the first time he had taken a 
teamer on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
he one question was accommodation, and 
. long acquaintance with the agent helped 
iim to get passage where others would 
have failed. 

So it happened that the next morning 
lurk was unpacking things in Mr. Quen- 
tin’s cabin and establishing relations with 
the bath steward. 


CHAPTER III 
PRINCE UGO 


4 EVERAL days out from New York 
S found the weather fine and Lord 
Saxondale’s party enjoying life 
thoroughly. Dickey and the capri- 
cious Lady Jane were bright or squally with 
charming uncertainty. Lady Jane, Lord 
Bob’s sister, certainly was not in love with 
Mr. Savage, and he was too indolent to 
give his side of the case continuous 
thought. Dimly he realized, and once lu- 
gubriously admitted, that he was not quite 
heartwhole, but he had not reached a posi- 
tive understanding with himself. 

‘*How do they steer the ship at night 
when it is so cloudy they can’t see the 
north star?’’ she asked, as they leaned 
over the rail one afternoon. Her pretty 
face was very serious, and there was a 
philosophical pucker on her brow. 

‘*With~a rudder,’’ he answered, laconic- 
ally. 

‘* How very odd,’’ she said, with a mali- 
cious gleam in her eyes. ‘‘You are as 
wonderfully well-informed concerning the 
sea as you are on all other subjects. How 


good it must seem to be so awfully intelli- 
gent.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t often that I find any one who 
asks really intelligent questions, you 
know, Lady Jane. Your profound quest 
for knowledge forced my dormant intellect 
into action, and I remembered that a ship 
invariably has a rudder or something like 
that.’’ 

‘*T see it requires the weightiest of ques- 
tions to arouse your intellect.’’ The wind 
was blowing the stray hairs ruthlessly 
across her face and she looked very, very 
pretty. 

‘‘Tntellects are so very common nowa- 
days that ’most anything will arouse 
them. Quentin says his man Turk has a 
brain, and if Turk has a brain I don’t see 
how the rest of us can escape. I’d like to 
be a porpoise.’’ 

‘What an ambition! Why not a whale 
or a shark?’’ 

‘<Tf I were a shark you’d be afraid of me, 
and if I were a whale I could not begin to 
get into your heart.’’ 

‘*That’s the best thing you ’ve said since 
you were seasick,’’ she said, sweetly. 

‘*T’m glad you didn’t hear what I said 
when I was seasick.’’ 

‘‘Oh! I’ve heard brother Bob say 
things,’’ loftily. 

‘*But nobody can say things quite so 
impressively as an American.’’ 

‘Pooh! You boasting Americans think 
you can do everything better than others. 
Now you claim that you can swear better. 
I won’t listen to you,’’ and off she went 
toward the companionway. Dickey looked 
mildly surprised, but did not follow. In- 
stead he joined Lady Saxondale and Quen- 
tin in a stroll. 

Four days later they were comfortably 
established with Saxondale in London. 
That night Quentin met, for the first time, 
the reigning society sensation, Prince Ugo 
Ravorelli, and his countrymen, Count 
Sallaconi and the Duke of Laselli. All 
London had gone mad over the prince. 

There was something oddly familiar 
in the face and voice of the Italian. Quen- 
tin sat with him for an hour, listening with 
puzzled ears to the conversation that went 
on between him and Saxondale. On sev- 
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eral occasions he detected 


curious, 
searching look in the Italian’s dark eyes, 
and was convinced that the prince also 
had the impression that they had met be- 
fore. At last Quentin, unable urb his 
curiosity, expressed his doubt. Ravo- 
relli’s gaze was penetrating as he replied, 
but it was perfectly frank. 

‘*T have the feeling that your face is not 
strange to me, yet I cannot re¢ vhen or 
where I have seen you. Have you been in 
Paris of late?’’ he asked, his English al- 
most perfect. It seemed to Quentin that 
there was a look of relief in his dark eyes 
and there was a trace of satisfaction in the 
long breath that followed the question. 

‘“No,’’ he replied; ‘‘ I seem iz me way 
to associate you with Brazil and the South 
American cities. Were you ever in Rio 
Janeiro?’’ 

‘‘T have never visited either of the 
Americas. We are doubtless misled by a 
strange resemblance to persons we know 
quite well, but who do not co1 mind. ’’ 

‘‘But isn’t it rather odd tha » should 
have the same feeling? And you have not 


been in New York?’’ persisted Phil. 

‘*T have not been in America at all, you 
must remember,’’ replied prince, 
oldly. 

‘*T’d stake my soul on 
Quentin to himself, more full; 


thought 
nvineed 


than ever. ‘‘I’ve seen him before, and 
more than once, too. He ren bers me, 
even though I can’t place him. It’s dev- 
ilish aggravating, but his fac: familiar 


as if I saw him yesterday.’’ 

When they parted for th 
relli’s glance again impressed tl 
with a certainty that he, at lea 
in doubt as to where and wh 
met. 


ce 


ht Ravo- 
American 
, was not 
they had 


we have 
rince, smil- 
ng clearly 
in visited 
there is a 
sibly you 


You are trying to recall w! 
seen one another,’’ said the 
ing easily, his white teeth sh 
between smooth lips. ‘‘ My « 
America some years ago, al 
strong family resemblance. 
have our faces confused. ’’ 

‘*That may be the solutio1 
Phil, but he was by no mean 
the hypothesis. 

In the cab, later on, Lord B 


’ admitted 
tisfied by 


was star- 
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tled from a bit of doze by hearing his 
thoughtful, abstracted companion ex- 
claim: 

‘* By thunder!’’ 

‘‘What’s up? Forgot your hat, or left 
something at the club?’’ he demanded, 
sleepily. 

‘*No; I remember something, that’s all. 
Bob, I know where I’ve seen that Italian 
prince. He was in Rio Janeiro with a big 
Italian opera company just before I left 
there for New York.’’ 

‘*What! But he said he’d never been in 
America!’’ exclaimed Saxondale, wide 
awake. 

‘Well, he lied, that’sall. Iam positive 
he’s the man, and the best proof in the 
world is the certainty that he remembers 
ine. Of course he denies it, but you know 
what he said when I first asked him if we 
had met. He was the tenor in Pagani’s 
Opera Company, and he sung in several of 
the big South American cities. They 
were in Rio Janeiro for weeks, and we lived 
in the same hotel. There’s no mistake 
about it, old man. This howling swell of 
to-day was Pagani’s tenor, and he was a 
good one, too. Gad, what a Romeo he 
was! Imagine him in the part, Bob. Lord, 
how the women raved about him!’’ 

‘*T say, Phil, don’t be ass enough to tell 
anybody else about this, even if you’re 
cocksure he’s the man. He was doubtless 
driven to the stage for financial reasons, 
you know, and it wouldn’t be quite right 
to bring it up now if he has a desire to sup- 
press the truth. Since he has come into 
the title and estates it might be deuced 
awkward to have that sort of a past raked 
up.’’ 
‘*T should say it would be awkward if 
that part of his past were raked up. He 
wasn’t a Puritan, Bob.’’ 

‘«They are a bit scarce at best.’’ 

‘He was known in those days as Gio- 
vanni Pavesi, and he wasn’t in such dire 
financial straits, either. It was his 
money that backed the enterprise, and it 
was common property, undenied by him 
or any one else, that the chief object in the 
speculation was the love of the prima 
donna, Carmenita Malban. And, Bob, 
she was the most beautiful woman I ever 
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saw. The story was that she was a coun- 
tess or something of the sort. Poverty 
forced her to make use of a glorious voice, 
and the devil sent Pagani to young Pavesi, 
who was then a student with some ripping 
big master, in the hope that he would inter- 
est the young man in a scheme to tour 
South America. It seems that Signorita 
Malban’s beauty set his heart on fire, and 
he promptly produced the coin to back the 
nterprise, the only condition being that 
he was to sing the tenor réles. All this 
came out in the trial, you know.’’ 

‘“The trial! What trial?’’ 

‘*Giovanni’s. Let me think a minute. 
She was killed on the 29th of March, and 
he was not arrested until they had virtu- 
ally convicted one of the chorus men of the 
murder. Pagani and Pavesi quarrelled, 
and the former openly accused his ‘ angel’ 
of the crime. This led to an arrest just as 
the tenor was getting away on a ship 
bound for Spain.’’ 

‘* Arrested him for the murder of the 
woman? On my life, Quentin, you make 
a serious blunder unless you can prove all 
this. When did it all happen?’’ 

‘‘Two years ago. Oh, I’m not mis- 
taken about it; it is as clear as sunlight to 


me now. They took him back and tried 
him. Members of the troupe swore he had 
threatened on numerous occasions to kill 
her if she continued to repulse him. On 
the night of the murder—it was after the 
opera—he was heard to threaten her. 
She defied him, and one of the women in 
the company testified that he sought to in- 
timidate Malban by placing the point of 
his stiletto against her white neck. But, 
in spite of all this, he was acquitted. I 
was in New York when the trial ended, 
but I read of the verdict in the press dis- 
patches. Some one killed her, that is cer- 
tain, and the nasty job was done in her 
room at the hotel. I heard some of the 
evidence, and I’ll say that I believed he 
was the guilty man, but I considered him 
insane when he committed the crime. 
He loved her to the point of madness, and 
she would not yield to his passion. It 
was shown that sh eloved the chorus 
singer who was first charged with her 
murder.” 

“Ravorelli doesn’t look like a mur- 
derer,” said Lord Bob, stoutly. 

“But he remembers seeing me in that 
courtroom, Bob.” 

(To be Continued.) 


A HOUSE IN AN OLD DUTCH TOWN 
IN NEW YORK 


By ELIZABETH E. GOLDSMITH 


OW completely, save for the 

H favored few who are permitted 
to cross its portals, the brick 

walls of a city house on a narrow 

city street hide the character of the 
dwellers therein. It stands one in a long 
row of others, built on precisely the same 
plan, and equally unattractive; giving 
out to the stranger that is walking by no 
hint of the life that is going on within. 
This seems to be particularly true on 
some of the old streets in the older cities 
of the East. There is an air of reserve 


and withdrawal from the world about 
these old houses that is quite lacking in 
the modern ones in the smaller cities and 
towns, where the different styles of archi- 
tecture, the well or ill kept grounds, the 
arrangement of the porches in summer, 
the color of paint even that is used, all 
betray much to the most casual eye. 
The house of which we write has no 
outward manifestations of beauty to 
distinguish it from its neighbors on either 
side; the same red brick walls and quiet, 
uninteresting exterior; so upon entering, 
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For the dining-room, opening out of the 
parlor, with windows looking to the south, 
a red paper with a bold design in a little 
darker red was selected; not without 
some slight misgivings was this chosen, 
and surely one of timid faith would not 
have dared; but the faith of the one 
who dared has been fully justified. It is 
simply stunning. The sideboard and cor- 
ner cupboard in this room are exception- 
ally beautiful pieces of old mahogany. 

On the second and third floors the 
same careful treatment of the walls has 
been observed. The boys’ room on the 
third floor is very attractive with its color 
scheme in dull blue and white. Yellow 
was again selected for the second-floor 
room facing the north, one of those 
satin-striped papers that are always so 
unobtrusively effective; and the rear room 
makes a charming guest-room, with its 
flowered wall-paper, carved mahogany 
bedstead, invitingly easy chairs, and 
quaint old mahogany bureaus. Indeed, 
mahogany bureaus are very much in 
evidence, and the bedroom that has 
not two at least must feel itself badly 
slighted. 

The “presiding genius of the house- 
hold” is not only the fortunate possessor 
of all these heirlooms, but a born col- 
lector as well, and after intimate acquaint- 
ance with one, we are convinced that, like 
the poet, the true collector is born, not 
made. We might see an antique shop 
in Charleston and pass by, if we were 
not accompanying our collector, to whom 
an antique shop in any place means 
treasures untold, delightful possibilities 
at least, and always an opportunity not 
to be lost. Once inside, an instinct that 
is positively unerring seems to lead her to 
the most desirable thing there, be it china, 
Sheffield plate, or old mahogany. Having 
that fine, discriminating taste and keen 
appreciation of the real, as well as good 
judgment &s to values and the seeing eye, 
she is never misled by specious imitations, 
as sometimes;:happens to the ordinary 
collector. So‘ that the antiques which 
she has picked up here and there, though 
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comparatively few in number, are treas- 
ures indeed, and the admiration and envy 
f her friends. 

Although choice antiques and valuable 
ieirlooms go far indeed in making an 
ittractive home, still, houses filled with 
‘arest possessions are often incongruous 
ind disturbing as a whole. There are 
nodern drawing-rooms, too, that we can 
ill call to mind, furnished with every 
possible and impossible luxury, yet we 
leave with a sense of suffocation, dis- 
-omfort—an irritation that seems absurd, 
‘et impossible to subdue. We feel, half 


savagely, that utter, uncompromising 
ugliness has its redeeming feature after all, 
for in its presence the torturing, mad- 
dening thought of what might have been 
never assails us. Beautiful things, mis- 
placed and without proper background, 
arouse feelings and emotions that can 
only be dispelled by an evening once 
again, and soon again, we hope, in a home 
such as we have here described; again 
finding peace under its glamour and 
charm—that charm which is so indefina- 
ble, so priceless, and whose most potent 
factor is good taste. 


DESIGN FOR A NURSERY WINDOW-SEAT 















Two seats facing each other on a raised platform, sufficiently high to allow a child to play 
with its toys or pictures on the window-sill (or a board added for the purpose), forms an ideal 


place of vantage on a wet day. 
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can be so classified with absolute certainty. 
A Japanese, a Frenchman, and an Amer- 
ican would all classify one hundred differ- 
ent objects from twenty different nations 
in the same way. There would be no 
appreciable difference in their grouping. 
Of course if the task set one were to 
arrange fifty beautiful objects in the order 
of their beauty, then the variation would 
be far greater, then indeed it would be 
chacun @ son got. But on the bare ques- 
tion of ugly or beautiful, good or bad 
taste, the judgment of all would then be 
identical. 

Taste is of threefold origin. It is partly 
acquired at birth, for we often see it in- 
herited to a remarkable degree; yet on the 
other hand we notice one brother with 
excellent taste and another with a shock- 
ing lack of it. It is partly by education; 
yet we often find it entirely lacking in 
artists who have been most thoroughly 
educated. ‘It is partly by environment, 
by living, breathing, and moving among 
beautiful objects; and this I believe to be 
the most important element in taste 
formation. Taste is judgment, and judg- 
ment is thought. So it is seldom we find 
those who think about taste and about 
beauty very much, who care greatly for 
them, who worry when anything they 
make is not beautiful, who try to im- 
prove their work, instead of saying, “It 
will do,” who have not some glimmerings 
of taste. 

If there is any one definition one can 
apply to this illusive subject, it is that 
taste is the eternal fitness of things. Very 
many if not all objects which are inherent- 
ly bad or in poor taste will yield to this 
definition. 

Taste is not a matter of money. I would 
emphasize this a hundred times. I would 
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print it in capitals and rubricate the entire 
sentence. Money has nothing to do with 
it. It is thought and judgment. Some 
day when I have leisure to collect my 
pictures I shall write an essay “On the 
Dreadful Houses of the Rich.” It is a 
rare subject. The best taste is seldom 
ound among them. They have neither 
ime for thought nor the restraining in- 
luence of having to consult the cost. So 
hey buy recklessly whatever strikes their 
ancy, without any consideration as to 
vhere it is to go or what do. It is by 
uch means that a Russian sled, a mag- 
ificent tiger-skin, and rare palms happen 
o be in close proximity. 

A peasant cottage in Brittany has more 
eauty and exhibits more true taste than 
nany a mansion on Fifth Avenue. I know 
10 realm of household art to which this 
est of “fitness” cannot be applied with 
almost sure results. One of the cry- 
ing abuses of all modern rooms is the use 
f ornaments. Our opportunities are so 
great, our horizon so broad, that the pro- 
lucts of the entire world are at our hands; 
but we must remember that everything 
that comes in our way need not, must not, 
be crowded upon the parlor mantel in order 
to beautify the room. Rich and poor 
alike, we overdo the matter: if rich there 
is no limit to our extravagant over-orna- 
mentation; if poor, we have not the cour- 
age of our poverty, but must perforce over- 
crowd our mantel with imitation, flimsy 
knickknacks of no earthly use to any one, 
and which even we ourselves will realize 
are not beautiful, if we will only soberly 
and earnestly think about it. 

There are a great many who doubt their 
own taste, and who habitually do what 
they see others do. If they are in doubt, 
they consult their sisters-in-law or the nice 
young clerk at the furniture store. In 
inost cases I am inclined to think a half- 
hour of calm reflection would be a far 
better resource—a half-hour, not spent in 
agonizing wonder as to which would be 
best, and which “they” are using—the 
mythical “they”—who seem to set our 
fashions; but a half-hour in calm consider- 
ation of which is the more fit, the more 
useful. There are only a few of us who 
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are ever called upon to pick and choose 
cabinet-pieces and works of art; but we 
all, from the poorest laborer’s wife up, 
must buy china, carpets, furniture, and 
draperies at one time or another. For 
the first, the choosing of works of art, 
study and expert knowledge is necessary ; 
for the latter, only common-sense, a dis- 
crimination as to propriety, and some 
thought; in short, good taste. 

If this sense of the fitness of things is 
best inculcated by environment, as I be- 
lieve it is, it appears to be very important 
that the young should be surrounded by 
such influences, so as early to form their 
taste. There is a very decided acknowl- 
edgment of this fact in the work of 
various societies throughout the coun- 
try towards beautifying the  school- 
rooms. The old-fashioned school-house 
of a decade ago was an abomination, 
a prison, but with the growth of new 
ideas, the surroundings of our public 
schools have greatly improved. In New 
York the new school-houses are a monu- 
ment to the city. Built in the shape of a 
letter H, with light on all sides, and archi- 
tecturally very impressive and simple, they 
are destined to play an important part in 
raising the standards of civic taste among 
the pupils who here form their first ideas 
of beauty. 

The peculiar things about true house- 
hold beauty, the one thing of all others 
which confirms its truth, is the insensible 
effect it has upon the uninitiated. An 
ignorant and tasteless person will yet feel 
the subtle influence of harmonizing colors, 
of properly placed furniture, of useful and 
fit ornaments; and will acknowledge and 
praise the “homelikeness” and “comfort” 
of the place, even if denying its beauty. 
This is the supreme test of a room: is it 
livable, homelike, and comfortable? 

There is an ethical side of the question 
still to be considered, the influence of 
home upon the young. We all know that 
the great difficulty in fighting the saloon 
problem is, that the saloons are made at- 
tractive—the poor man’s club, indeed. 
Here the boy and man can find warmth 
when his house is cold and cheerless; 
light when his home is in gloom; com- 
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panions when there is no suitable place 
at home to see them. To beat the 
saloon we must fight it with its own 
weapons—light, heat, and rational com- 
fort. 

The woman who uses her 
room as a museum of imitation | 
whose carpet is such that her | 
sons are afraid to tread upo1 
chairs are so flimsy and the covering so 
perishable as to be forbidden, is morally 
responsible for driving her men to the 
saloon. A man is seldom an analytical 
animal; he does not understand why he is 
so uncomfortable at home, or he would 
wreck the place in a few short minutes of 
righteous wrath; but he feels a restraint of 
some kind about his home against which 
he rebels in a perfectly masculine manner: 
he goes away. He cannot bother to argue 
about it, but good-naturedly assumes that 
the “best”? room belongs to his wife, and 
he will just slip around the corner. 

The opposite should be true. The best, 
biggest, brightest, and warmest room in 
the house belongs to the family. It should 
have a fireplace, it should have easy- 
chairs, it should have plenty of light and 
cheer, and there should be nothing about 
that could be easily injured or readily 
knocked over. Coming back to our first 
definition, it should be suitable and fit 
for family life; and when it is so, it will 
surely not be lacking in some elements of 
beauty and good taste. 


THE GARDENING 


\HE whole world seem: 
mad in the past yea 
landscape-gardening. Until re- 


cently no one bothered his head 
over the subject unless he was actually 
engaged in creating a garden of his own, 
when, I must confess, for the time being 
he became to most of his guests un- 
speakably tiresome. Lately we have had 
a succession of books, ‘Gardens, Old and 
New,” “The Formal Gardens,” “Old Eng- 
lish Gardens,” “Italian Gardens,” and 
so on to whole libraries. Of course the 
books have not created revival of 
interest: that would be to confuse cause 
and effect; but the books have done much 
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to spread the knowledge and to creat 
competition. Few are so insensate as ti 
look at some of these fascinating—yes, | 
dare say ravishing—pictures, and not fee! 
a thrill of envy, a strong desire to have 
some such beauty for their own. It is 
really the revival of the formal garden; 
that is the secret of the business, to m) 
mind. There is undeniable beauty in the 
gardens of ten years ago; all nature is 
beautiful. and flowers, no matter how 
arranged, are enticing; but the admiratio: 
called forth by the heterogeneous plant- 
ings of the last decade was mild and com- 
placent: it was like the courtships o! 
late middle life. The formal or old-fash- 
ioned gardens are equally comparabk 
to the violent passions of adolescence. 
We feel we must have one, come whai 
may. 

This pleasant, and to me admirable, 
craze has seized upon the denizens oi 
Newport with a fast hold, and according 
to reports there is no end to the changes 
it involves. 

On Narragansett Avenue is the Kane 
house, now occupied by Mr. De Lancy 
Kane. There are six and a half acres of 
land, making it one of the largest estates 
in Newport, where, very unfortunately 
and foolishly, most of the places have 
scarcely any grounds at all. Mr. Kane’s 
place has the general look of an English 
park, with great stretches of lawn, planted 
at intervals with fine old trees. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and is entered through 
fine wrought-iron gates. There is a coach- 
house, vegetable gardens, and lately there 
have been added a rose garden and a 
formal garden of the English manor-house 
type. 
Next to this place is that of the Ber- 
winds, which has a purely Italian garden, 
without, however, the wonderful outlook 
of the gardens of Italy, which usually give 
upon the sea or across great plains to the 
blue mountains in the distance. 

Mrs. Gambril has recently built a huge 
structure, very German in appearance. 
The roof towers up nearly forty feet, and 
with its many chimneys, dominates the 
whole house. In this gray roof are two 
stories with dormer-windows, which crowd 
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down upon the white walls below. There 
is not much ground here, but what there 
is is walled off with red brick, capped 
with a tile coping, and made into a very 
formal Italian garden. As the house is 
a reproduction of the burgomaster’s 
house in some German or Dutch city, it 
should of course have a Dutch garden as 
a setting, and no one understands garden- 
ing of the formal order better than these 
Dutchmen ; but such a thing as consistency 
is not yet in our philosophy. Perhaps the 
landseape-gardener was a Beaux-Arts 
man, and the architect not. Perhaps 
Mrs. Gambril wanted an Italian garden; 
at any rate after one is able to swallow the 
incongruity, the whole is quite charming, 
and that is the main thing in the end. 


SOME AUCTION TREASURES 


RECENTLY saw some pieces bought 
| at auction in London for silver cups, 
with inscriptions, which again filled 
me with astonishment. Auctions are 
so uncertain, and usually such levelers— 
up and down—poor trash bringing its full 
value, and fine pieces no value at all. I 
quote from my clipping: “A loving-cup 
brought only $180, although it had once 
belonged to Oliver Goldsmith and bore 
the inscription, ‘Edmund Burke, to Sam- 
uel Johnson, LL.D., in honour of his stay 
and visit at Beaconsfield, 1774.’ The sum 
of $140 was paid for one given by Samuel 
Dyer on his election to the Turk’s Head 
Club, inscribed: ‘In the hope that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s unwillingness to go to 
bed, as to leave it when there, might not 
be a habit with members.’ A silver cup 
with the hall-mark 1784 brought only 
$85, although it was inscribed, ‘Robert 
Burns to Mary.’ As much as $350 was 
obtained for a silver wine flagon bearing 
this inscription, ‘Admiral Bency, the 
bravest and best of soldiers,’ and on the 
reverse side this legend, ‘Nelson to 
Kmma, in commemoration of the victory 
of the Nile, Vanguard, September 29th, 
1798, my “40th birthday.’” Truly com- 
memorating the victory of the Nile, but 
also to you, unsuspectingly commemora- 
tive of his sad infatuation for Emma, 
Lady Hamilton. 
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It seems to me that there could have 
been no Americans present at this sale, or 
the prices for such wine cups and flagons 
would have gone soaring higher up, more 
likely into four figures. 


INEXPENSIVE CHINA 
Sire time since I had occasion to 


mention the phenomenal prices 
brought at auction for old blue- 
and-white printed plates. I am 
reminded of the humorous advertisement 
of a dealer in old furniture, who advised 
his readers to “become your own ancestor ; 
here is a chance to buy heirlooms furniture 
at reasonable prices.” The famous old 
pottery-house of Wedgwood & Sons, of 
Staffordshire, England, evidently has the 
same idea in view, since they have under- 
taken to produce historic blue-and-white 
plates for the American market at the 
very low price of six dollars per dozen. 
These plates are printed in a fine, strong 
blue, with flowery borders of good design, 
and bearing landscape views and historical 
scenes in the center, which make them 
look very much like those for which col- 
lectors pay such outrageous prices. It is 
more than possible that should the manu- 
facture of these be discontinued, they too 
would become rare. The subjects range 
from “Old North Church,” the “Signing 
of the Declaration,” and other Revolution- 
ary incidents, down to “Grant’s Tomb, 
Riverside Drive,” and “McKinley Home, 
Canton.” There are fifty-six subjects in 
all, and a careful selection of a dozen 
favorite scenes would not fail to make an 
ornamental as well as useful collection. « « 
Being on the subject of cheap china, I 
saw a set recently that appealed to me 
strongly, a conventionalized poppy, red 
with green leaves; the design well pro- 
portioned, and the colors very gay and 
decorative. It is made in Dresden, comes 
in all shapes and sizes, and is very reason- 
able—the dinner-plate, for example, costs 
twenty cents, if I remember correctly; I 
should like a breakfast set of it, or for the 
country it would be suitable for every- 
day use, and for those who make much 
of their kitchens, a few racks filled with 
this gay ware upon chrome-yellow walls 
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BEAUTIFUL 


blown with thoughtful carelessness, so that 
there is a slight and delightful irregularity 
in form and edge, which gives the abandon 
and lack of precision so necessary to all 
things in the true sense artistic. The 
“feather” is not a decided pattern feather, 
but a suggestion which gives the name. 
At the end of a dinner, when the cordials 
appear, we are ready for color, and in the 
Tiffany glass we can have it glowing in 
yellows and flashing in splendid greens and 
reds. The bottle and funny squat little 
glasses are irregular in shape, opaque, and 
gleam in colors which defy the gay liqueur 
within. Unlike many of the Tiffany pro- 
ductions, these are not exorbitant in cost. 


CANE FURNITURE 


F all the furniture for the summer 
piazza has not yet been bought, there 
isa very delightful ‘“‘new kind,” made 
of cane, plaited. The seats and 

backs of sofa and chairs have been left the 
natural color, but the border has been 
stained a bright green or red. The square 
table has an extra shelf underneath, where 
the books or work-bag can be slipped away 
at five o’clock to make room on top for the 
tea-tray. This furniture is rather expen- 
sive, but perhaps a welcome change from 
the ordinary rattan forms, and is worth 
remembering for next summer. 


CANDLE SHADES 


HE lighting with candles is most 
dificult in summer, when the 
breeze through the open window 
sends the flame a-flickering and the 

wax a-dripping. For a straight glass or 
silver candlestick, there can be had a tall, 
narrow glass shade, perhaps eight inches 
high, spreading a little towards the top. 
It improves the appearance of the candle- 
stick, and so thoroughly protects the 
flame that the candle-light may be used 
on the lawn or piazza of a summer night. 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted by 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





UTILIZING ASTERS 


N the whole I think there is no 
() flower commonly grown in our 
gardens that has such wide pos- 
sibilities for use in decoration as 
the China aster. The flowers are large, or 
at least of good size in nearly all the 
varieties ; they are borne in great profusion, 
and they embody some of the best forms 
and colors for decorative use. The plants 
are so easily grown that any one with a few 
feet of garden soil at his disposal can 
readily have a plentiful supply of blossoms. 
The leading types of asters were dis- 
cussed in these pages in the April issue, 
so that I wish now merely to suggest some 
of the more effective ways in which the 
blossoms may be utilized indoors. In 
such use a better effect of unity will be 
obtained if the different types of blossoms 
are not mixed together. The incurving 
petals of the Jewell asters make a very 
different sort of a flower from that made 
by the flat recurving rays of the Comet 
asters, and the two together spoil each 
other. The same is true of almost any 
other type of the aster blossom. 

Of course the simplest way to use these 
flowers is to place them in vases and jars 
of suitable size and shape. There are 
many such receptacles now available in 
American as well as in Japanese pottery; 
some of these are shown in the accompany- 
ing pictures. The only requirements as 
to these should be a good outward form, 
a good coloring, and where there is any 
decoration that it be simple and appro- 
priate. A rather loose arrangement of 
the flowers is to be preferred to class 
massing. There is also more satisfaction 
in selecting special colors than in the 
indiscriminate mixing of many tints. 

One great value of the asters lies in 


their long-keeping quality. Place a stem 
in water when its blossoms first open, and 
it will remain in a cool room in excellent 
condition for a fortnight. 

For temporary decorations the asters 
serve admirably, strewn singly or in small 
loose bunches upon tables and stands. 
They hold their shape for this purpose 
better than most flowers. Such loose blos- 
soms may well be combined with those in 
vases to make very delightful effects. 

These China asters are also particularly 
good for use in the bamboo wall-sticks 
and the other forms of wall receptacles 
discussed in THe House Beavutirut last 
February. It is a pleasure to arrange the 
lovely blossoms with their long stems and 
rich colors against a simple, harmonious 
background. 

But on the whole, I have most satisfac- 
tion from those of my asters that I trans- 
plant, just as they come into bloom, into 
artistic jardinitres—a process already 
described in these pages. Select a small or 
medium-sized plant of symmetrical shape 
that is just coming into blossom ; water the 
soil above the roots thoroughly ; wait a few 
hours for the plant to absorb the moisture; 
then dig it up bodily with the trowel, 
keeping the mass of earth about the roots, 
and reset it in an attractive flower-jar— 
not a flower-pot—preferably one without 
a drainage vent if you wish to keep 
the plant on the dining-room table or 
in any other place where dripping moisture 
is not desirable. Now keep the plant out 
of direct sunshine, with the soil about the 
roots moderately moist, and you will gain 
a new knowledge of the beauty of these 
flowers. A few of the later flowering 
plants thus brought inside just before the 
killing frosts will be very attractive for 
_— after those outside are brown and 
dead. 
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RED AND PINK JEWELL ASTERS IN A 
JAPANESE VASE 


most delightful results as she brings her sea- 
son’s pageant to anend. Many of the early 
asters may be found blossoming in August, 
but the most typical and attractive species 
make their chief display in September, 
and linger through the greater part of 
October. The sort called the New Eng- 
land aster—though it has a much wider 
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range than this name would indicate— 
is perhaps as general a favorite as any. 
It bears in great profusion thick masses of 
purple blossoms that light up the fields 
and roadsides most charmingly. This 
species is extensively planted for orna- 
ment by landscape-gardeners. 

Several of the asters are named accord- 
ing to the shape of their leaves. The 
heart-leafed aster has rather small flowers, 
with the rays of a blue-lavender tint; its 
stems are branching, each branch bearing 
a cluster of blossoms. The wavy-leafed 
aster is so called because of the irregular 
margins of the leaves. It grows in pas- 
tures and along the borders of woods, and 
bears lavender-purple flowers. The leaves 
of the long-leafed aster are very slender; 
it bears violet blossoms in profusion, and 
is found especially in wet places. There 
are many other sorts of asters, some bear- 
ing white and others purple blossoms. 

These wild asters are useful for autumn 
decorations when displayed in the free, 
open manner in which they grow out of 
doors, though some of them will bear 
closer massing in simple jars against a 
plain background, which will bring out 
their beauty. 


FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


EPTEMBER is the most favorable 
S month of all the year for sowing 
pansy-seed. Select a small piece of 

rich, mellow soil, and sow plenty 

of seed in shallow drills. When the plants 
have three or four leaves, transplant into 
the permanent bed in some partially 
sheltered place, having the soil here also 
mellow and rich. During the cool days of 
early autumn the plants will make a good 
growth, so that if you cover them for the 
winter with loose litter, held in place by 


evergreen boughs, they will reward you in ; 


early spring with a mass of beautiful 
bloom. 

It is by no means necessary, however, 
that the pansies grow in the shade. They 
should receive direct sunshine at least 
part of the day; but some of the finest 
blooms I have ever seen were grown in an 
open garden spot. Of course in hot 
summer weather pansies will not do very 
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well in such a place, but these are essen- 
tially flowers for a spring or autumn 
blooming. 

There are many sorts of pansies. In 
buying seed, get some mixed packets, but 
get also some special-named sorts, so that 
you may learn them by name and thus 
enjoy their beauty more. 

If you wish a display of the beautiful 
Madonna or Annunciation lily in your 
garden next year, the bulbs should be 
planted in August, or at least early in 
September. This species makes a growth 
in the fall, and so must be set earlier than 
the other lilies. Of this species, as grown 
in England, Gertrude Jekyll writes: “If 
one might have only one lily in the garden, 
it would have to be the beautiful old 
white lily that has been with us since the 
end of the sixteenth century. Although 
we may take it to be the oldest of its kind 
in cultivation, we do not by any means 
know all about its wants and ways. For 
of all lilies known in gardens it is what is 
called the most capricious. When we say 
a plant is capricious, it is of course a 
veiled confession of ignorance, for where- 
as we may well believe that the laws that 
govern the well-being of any plant are 
more or less fixed,and with most plants 
we can make sure of the right way of 
culture, in the case of this lily we cannot 
find out what those laws are; and though . 
it has been more than three hundred years 
in our gardens, we can only give general 
advice as to where and how it will do well. 
A plant so lovely should be tried in every 
garden. It may be assumed, as a general 
rule, that where the soil is of loam, or of 
anything rich and holding, whether of a 
clayey or a calcareous nature, there it is 
likely to do well.” 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER 


O blossom in our autumn fields 
N can compare in brilliance of color 
with the Cardinal flower, which 
holds its flaming spikes on the 
tall, erect stems, in marshes and along the 
margins of brooks and ditches. It is a 
water-lover, and is to be found only 
where its roots can reach an abundance 
of moisture. Even then it is seldom 
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very abundant; we more often see a dozen 
or two plants together than a greater 
number, and these are likely to disappear 
altogether in regions where people can 
easily gather them. With his usual 
felicity, the poet Whittier described the 
Cardinal flower in these lines: 


“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That — Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the Cardinal flower 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves.” 


THE POET’S NARCISSUS 


OW is the time to be studying the 
autumn catalogues for the bulbs 
to be planted this fall. And it is 
well to remember that the most 

expensive sorts are not necessarily the 
best. The well-known but beautiful Poet’s 
narcissus has not received from most 
amateurs the attention it deserves. Its 
usefulness is well indicated in these lines 
by C. L. Allen, whose writings on bulbs are 
authoritative : 

“Under fences and beside hedges, or in 
any out-of-the-way place, large quantities 
of the more free-growing sorts of nar- 
cissus, especially N. Poeticus, should be 
planted for a supply of early cut flowers, 
and a portion should be in sunny and a 
portion in shaded places, to prolong 
the season of flowering. Their graceful 
appearance renders them peculiarly val- 
uable for this purpose, and if cut when 
partially opened they will develop in 
water and last for many days. In plant- 
ing, be guided by the size of the bulb, 
allowing four or five inches between small 
sorts, and from six to eight inches between 
the large varieties. At this distance apart 
the bulbs will soon completely fill the 
spaces, forming a compact mass, and it is 
then their flowers are produced the most 
freely. In fact, they do not make an 
effective mass of bloom until the bulbs are 
crowded. This is one of the good features 
in \growing the narcissus, that when a 
planting is once made, no further attention 
is necessary as they will protect them- 
selves against all encroachment. Quack- 
grass even has to give way to them, and 
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in spite of it there will be an annual im- 
provement in the quantity and quality 
of bloom.” 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


S the dainty Mayflower is the most 
A prized of the early blossoms, full 

promise for the coming days, so 

the fringed gentian is the most 
precious of the late flowers, full of the 
glory of the perfected season. In struc- 
ture this plant is very similar to the nearly 
related closed gentian, but in the latter 
the fringed petals that give so much beauty 
when unfolded are crowded together to 
close the mouth of the blossom. Many 


who have never seen the flower growing 
in its native haunts have learned to love it 
through those exquisite lines by Bryant: 


“Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When the woods are bare and birds are tlown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


“Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


Blue is a favorite color with all the bees, 
so one might easily guess that these blos- 
soms are visited by bumblebees. The 
anthers shed their pollen before the stigmas 
mature, so that cross-pollenation is easily 
brought about. And the delicate fringes 
which add so much beauty to the blossoms 
seem also to be of decided service to the 
plant in keeping out ants and other un- 
welcome crawling insects, thus preventing 
the robbery of nectar. 

When we realize that the fringed gentian 
is an annual, growing from seed every 
season, we can easily see how it happens 
that the plant is so often exterminated 
near villages. The flowers are so beauti- 
ful that people feel they must gather 
them, and so there is no chance for the 
seed to develop to start the next year’s 
plants. If we are to enjoy the flowers 
year after year, we must leave enough of 
them on their stalks to insure a crop of 
seed each season. 
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rounding the milking process. When to 
the prevalent uncleanliness during collec- 
tion is added the unreasonably long tinx 
often elapsing between the drawing of the 
milk and its delivery to the consumer, 
and too frequently, the further possi- 
bilities of infection with disease germs 
during the processes of drawing and mix- 
ing, it is not surprising that many sani- 
tarians should regard the use of raw milk 
by city dwellers as an unwholesome and 
reckless custom. Efforts to reform both 
the methods of collection and those of the 
transportation of milk are now being madc 
in many places, but owing partly to the 
inertia of municipal authorities, partly to 
the amazing indifference of the public, it 
will probably be a long time before any far- 
reaching improvement is brought about. 
It is possible now in most large cities to 
obtain milk gathered under proper bac- 
teriological precautions and delivered to 
the consumer with reasonable prompti- 
tude; but the supply of such milk is limited 
and the price is high. 

The average householder, then, has to 
deal with a milk supply collected under 
uncertain conditions and possessed of 
varying degrees of staleness. Two courses 
are possible: either the milk may be 
placed on the table in the condition in 
which it is delivered, and the risk of in- 
fection openly faced, or some attempt can 
be made to lessen the danger from this 
source. Just how great the danger from 
infection is cannot perhaps be accurately 
determined. It must be said, however, 
that evidence is accumulating that a va- 
riety of diseases can be spread by milk. 
Milk is an admirable food substance, not 
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only for man, but also for the germs of 
disease ; and when certain of these harmful 
microscopic organisms get into milk they 
are able to take advantage of its nutritive 
qualities, and grow and multiply exten- 
sively. Unsound or infected milk is 
largely responsible not only for cholera 
infantum, infantile diarrhcea, and other 
disorders of infancy, but for outbreaks of 
specific diseases like typhoid fever and 
diphtheria, and probably also for some 
eases of scarlet fever and tuberculosis. 
Some conservative authorities believe that 
under existing conditions the use of raw 
milk is the most serious sanitary indis- 
cretion committed by the average city 
dweller. It is indeed altogether probable 
that the amount of disease caused by the 
distribution of impure milk is much greater 
than used to be supposed. 

It will be naturally asked, What is the 
best and most practical way of meeting 
this unfortunate situation? One measure 
that immediately suggests itself is the use 
of heat for purifying the milk. The appli- 
cation of heat is a well-known and efficient 
method of destroying microbes of various 
kinds. It is used on a large scale as a pro- 
tection against the microbes of putre- 
faction in the process of canning, and is 
employed by health officials, wherever 
practicable, for the assured destruction of 
materials known to harbor the germs of 
disease. It might well be thought that 
the simplest and surest method of treating 
milk entering the household from an un- 
controlled source would be to heat the 
milk to the boiling-point, and thus put 
beyond the power of doing mischief any 
disease germs that it might contain. In 
many cases, indeed, this simple procedure 
is all that is needed to protect the house- 
hold against milk infection. If the prac- 
tice of heating milk of unknown quality 
were to become general, there can be no 
question that much illness would be pre- 
vented and many lives saved. Unfortu- 
nately two difficulties are still encountered 
when milk is treated in this way. 

First, it may sometimes happen that 
milk is already so stale when delivered at 
the house, and the germs of putrefaction 
have multiplied in it to such an extent 


that considerable amounts of harmful 
substances have been produced, and 
although the germs that have produced 
these substances may themselves be killed 
by heat, their poisonous products re- 
main, and are capable of causing trouble, 
particularly when taken into the system 
of a young child or delicate invalid. The 
only remedy for this is a determined effort 
on the part of the family purveyor to secure 
milk in as clean and fresh a condition as 
possible. In this respect, personal inquiry 
by each housekeeper into the source 
and condition of the family milk sup- 
ply will accomplish much good, and will 
aid in bringing about the larger reform 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
It would be found on investigation, for 
example, that most of the milk delivered 
in the early morning hours, say between 
six and seven o’clock, in most large Amer- 
ican cities reached the city about ten or 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the pre- 
ceding day, and might have been delivered 
at least fifteen hours earlier than was 
actually done. 

In the second place, while it is true that 
the danger of infection from typhoid fever, 
from tuberculosis, and other bacterial 
diseases is avoided by heating the milk, a 
serious drawback to this practice lies in 
the change produced in the milk itself 
by the heating process. Both the palata- 
bility, and to some extent the digestibility, 
of the milk are impaired, and the food 
value of the milk often materially lessened. 
The objections on the score of taste are the 
most readily overcome. The unpleasant 
flavor can be easily disguised, and with a 
little persistence even fastidious persons 
will become habituated to the new sen- 
sation. The other difficulties arising from 
the use of boiled milk are’ particularly 
apparent in the case of young infants. 
The Seylla and Charybdis of infant nu- 
trition is often met just at this point. 
Raw milk produces intestinal disorders; 
boiled milk is not assimilated. Not all 
children experience difficulty in assimilat- 
ing boiled milk; a certain proportion of 
fortunate individuals thrive excellently 
well on this food, and for them, as for 
most adults, the milk question is an 
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SCIENCE, SYSTEM, AND 
COMMON SENSE IN 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


By MRS. ANNIE HOOKER MORSE 


HE interest and adaptibility of 
American women to new ideas are 
an oft-repeated and fully deserved 
compliment. She has had, how- 

ever, very little of modern invention and 
research brought into her sphere, and so 
has shown a natural conservatism which 
must be reckoned with. But to-day she 
is on the alert, and ready to work out her 
full development, and to do her full duty 
with all the wisdom she can gather. It is 
admitted that the special task of her sex 
is home-making. More convincing evi- 
dence of this, as also of her interest, there 
cannot be than the vast amount of litera- 
ture that newspapers and publications 
are offering, much of it good, but far too 
large a proportion from untrained and ill- 
informed writers. Still the best women 
are intelligent, and can surely be trusted 
to select gradually that which is of per- 
manent value 

The Dietary Computer, designed by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Institute 
of Technology, is the latest invention 
offered for the help of this most willing-to- 
be-taught but far from trained individual, 
the home-maker of to-day. At her invita- 
tion you play a game with spaces and slips, 
and when you have ended, you find that 
you have been in league with scientists 
and doctors; and while lightly handling the 
terms “proteids,”’ ‘carbohydrates,’ “calor- 
ies,’ have evolved therefrom the ideal 
meals to set before your family. The nine- 
tenths drudgery which goes to make up 
any success is with this aid performed most 
agreeably. Much more intelligent becomes 
the task not only of catering, but of up- 
building and maintaining a healthful body 
and a clear, active mind. 

The Dietary Computer with its explana- 
tory book has further been supplemented 
by Miss Louise H. Williams, a co-worker 
of Mrs. Richards. A very simple method 
of approximately reckoning measures 
used in recipes in terms of food value 
is given, and also various suggestions for 
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household system and management, thus 
delightfully bringing the results of modern 
research—that has to do so immediately 
with the welfare of human beings—within 
the comprehension of the anxious and 
interested mother or provider. 

With the help of the book accompanying 
the Dietary Computer the steps are made 
very simple. In it there are a hundred or 
more recipes for dishes taken from dif- 
ferent cook-books, whose food values have 
been estimated as a whole. The Com- 
puter is a card with twelve open spaces. 
On little slips, provided to be inserted in 
the Computer, may be written the food 
values of four of the principal dishes or 
courses at each meal. The total food 
value necessary per day for an average 
family of six is given at the bottom of the 
spaces, and one has the entertaining 
experiment of combining together the 
viands for the day necessary to supply the 
proper nutriment for the given family. 

There are many surprises and over- 
turnings of preconceived notions. Many 
a dainty pudding with an abundance of 
eggs will refuse to combine with the meat 
course already containing the necessary 
portion. of certain food values, and oblige 
one to substitute a dessert largely of cream, 
milk, or fruits. Often the necessary pro- 
teid will be supplied by a vegetable like 
peas or beans, and meat may almost be 
dispensed with in that day’s bill of fare. 

For the eager experimenter, anxious to 
use her own favorite recipes, three hundred 
recipe cards are provided which are as 
available to the cook as the mistress, for 
in the outfit are two adjustable frames— 
all glass—in which the cards can be in- 
closed, and so taken to the kitchen without 
danger to their black and white neatness. 

It is understood that the recipes given 
in the book are merely illustrative and 
have not been tested, being simply speci- 
mens from different cook-books. It.is the 
hope that before many months there can 
be gathered together a selection of tested 
recipes from all those using the outfit. 
At this point will come in the cleverness 
of the future practical provider. From 
her own experience, supplemented by her 
study of scientific writings, she may find 
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that the man of her house and her ram- 
pageous boy in their outdoor life need a 
larger number of calories. That does not 
mean, as too often heretofore. that fatty 
meats in larger quantities must supply the 
need. The simplest of rice puddings 
judiciously enriched with eggs or cheese, 
may equally well do the work. Just as 
important to a hard brain-worker will 
be the foreseeing knowledge of a well- 
informed wife, whose plain, easily digested 
dishes and limited menu will prevent an 
overloaded stomach from fighting for its 
share of energy with an overworked brain. 

One other part of the outfit will be most 
welcome to the young or inexperienced 
home-maker, and this along the line of 
management in the household. Nearly 
twenty large-sized cards are provided, 
giving the seasons and variations in price 
of the principal kinds of vegetables and 
fish, meats and groceries; also an arrange- 
ment by months for provisioning in house- 
holds with several servants. 

The reward of using science, system, 
and common sense will come in observing 
the increased average of health, and the 
more effective working of the mind and 
body in the individuals of a household. 

Surely orderliness and knowledge in eat- 
ing—our daily source for renewal of en- 
ergy—are the best foundation for happi- 
ness for all as for each. 


THE HOUSE AS A UNIT 
OF HEALTH. II 


By MARION TALBOT 


\HE second consideration in regard 
to the house as a unit of health, 
which is of interest from an his- 
torical and sociological point of 

view, consists in the way in which the re- 

lation of the householder to his hduse and 
to the community has changed, 

Nearly four hundred years ago, the 
English jurist, Sir Edward Coke, used the 
phrase, “‘A man’s house is his castle.” The 
phrase expressed a notion which was wide- 
ly prevalent, both in those days and in 
succeeding generations, as is proved by the 
fact that it passed from the textzof a law 
treatise to€popular usage and became an 
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POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT 
FOOD AND SANITATION. II 


CANNED AND PRESERVED FOODS 


HEN the study of bacteria first 
attracted popular notice, scien- 
tists were giving special atten- 
tion to the relation between 

bacteria and disease. The phrase, ‘‘the 
germ theory of disease,” was very glibly 
used, and was ordinarily supposed to in- 
clude all that was meant by the new science 
of bacteriology. But the students kept 
on with their experiments, following up 
some of the early work done by Tyndall, 
Pasteur, and others in the regard to the 
decay or fermentation of different sub- 
stances. The result of these studies has 
been the establishment of enormous com- 
mercial enterprises for the preservation of 
food according to known scientific prin- 
ciples. All the old methods, such as salt- 
ing, cooking with sugar, smoking, drying, 
exclusion of air, which have been known 
from time immemorial, have been put on a 
sure basis; and though the unskilled 
housekeeper, who still uses ‘judgment”’ 
rather than knowledge, has her failures, 
the progressive manufacturer never fails 
to produce what he sets out to make. 
Before the mechanical details of these 
processes were perfected, failures did 
occur, and it is to them that much of the 
current prejudice against preserved foods 
may be traced. But failures are fatal to 
such a business. Success comes only with 
the assurance that the goods are of uni- 
formly standard grade, and this success has 
surely been won by many manufacturers. 
Perfect sterilization, or the destruction of 
all germs that would spoil the food in the 
can. is an absolute essential. If this pro- 
cess is not complete and decay begins, then 
taste and smell may be used as safe guides 
to warn against the use of such food. 

It may then be seen that, rather than 
fail to make use of the constantly increas- 
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ing variety of low-priced, wholesome pre- 
served food, care should be taken to buy 
only standard brands. 

Moreover, the housekeeper should always 
be on her guard against another point, for 
just here lies the explanation of most of 
the eases of so-called poisoning which 
come from preserved foods. She should 
know that in the process of preserving, the 
food is softened, so that it is very easy for 
verms which gain access to the food to go 
on and do their work of destruction. She 
should remember that when canned food 
is once opened it is much more liable to 
decay than fresh food is, and it should be 
used without delay. 

Standard brand and immediate use are 
watehwords which will do away with 
many erroneous notions in regard to pre- 
served foods. 

These principles, that disease may be 
controlled if not prevented, and that the 
householder is under obligations to use his 
house so that it will not be a source of 
danger to the community, show how im- 
portant it is that the householder should 
be intelligent as to the ways and means of 
making his house a unit of health. 

The essentials for a healthful house, as 
laid down by B. W. Richardson, are as 
follows: 

1. It must present no facilities for 
holding dust or the poisonous particles 
of disease; if it retain one, it is likely to 
retain the other. 

2. It must possess every facility for the 
removal of its impurities as fast as they 
are produced. 

3. It must be free from damp. 

4. It must be well filled with daylight 
from all points that can be charged with 
light from the sun without glare. 

5. It must be charged with perfectly 
pure air, in steadily changing current. 

6. It must be maintained at an even 
temperature, and must be free from 
draughts. 

7. It mast be charged with an efficient 
supply of pure and perfectly filtered water. 

Disease will never be generated in such 
a house; and if generated, will remain for 
the briefest possible time. 

It sometimes happens, by force either of 


convenience or of necessity, that an entire- 
ly satisfactory location for a house may 
not be possible. In this case, measures 
may frequently be taken which will im- 
prove the sanitary conditions. The fol- 
lowing are safe rules to follow: 

1. Provide thorough surface and subsoil 
drainage. 

2. Secure free access of light and air. 

3. Keep the soil free from the penetra- 
tion of impurities of all kinds. 

4. Pave or cover with short grass all 
ground near buildings in malarious dis- 
tricts. 

5. Regulate the vegetation by remov- 
ing or planting trees and plants according 
to the varying circumstances of soil, 
climate, ete. 

6. Allow no trees or shrubs so close to 
the house as to shut out sunlight from it, 
or so close to each other as to prevent 
natural growth. 

Cleanliness in air, water, and soil are the 
fundamental principles of house sanitation. 


HE School of Domestic Arts and 

Science of Chicago is preparing 

hopefully for its second year’s 

work, which begins on October 

1st. The question of demand for such an 

institution has been answered by its first 

year’s work, when over seven hundred 

pupils were registered and many lectures 

delivered in other schools and women’s 
clubs. 

Many cities have their schools of Do- 
mestic Science, each shaped for the pe- 
culiar conditions of its city. Boston has 
the Boston Cooking School and School of 
Housekeeping, now being merged into a 
larger institution. Brooklyn has Pratt 
Institute; Philadelphia, Drexel Institute; 
Pittsburgh its Domestic Arts Association. 
Some of these schools maintain normal de- 
partments; some have directly attached 
the domestic service problem; thers are 
carrying forward original investigation or 
maintaining departments of larger educa- 
tional institutions. Much attractive work 
is being done in these fields, but it re- 
mains for associations of housekeepers to 
bring this fund of knowledge into prac- 
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and students. The generosity of several 
people has established scholarships which 
will open the privileges of the school to 
those unable to get them for themselves. 

What class of women does this work 
reach? The records answer, housekeepers. 
young girls, household workers, business 
women; all their various needs are care- 
fully considered in the courses given. 
Through this work they learn that there 
is scope for their highest powers in the 
management of a home. What may we 


not hope when the full force of American 
womanhood is turned upon these prob- 
lems, instead of turning from them, as un- 
worthy of its highest effort? 








statistics, which show that the United Kingdom 
drinks more beer than even Germany, averaging 
thirty gallons a year to each inhabitant, while 
Spain, France, and Italy are the leaders in drink- 
ing wine. The United Statesas a nation con- 
sumes more tobacco than any other—200 million 
pounds a year, but as this means only forty- 
three ounces to each person, the — 
eer is not so great as that of Belgium, 
where the average consumption per head is 110 
ounces. 


CUCUMBERS 


A gastronomic fancy of the moment is to use 
cucumbers to take the place of celery in both 
fish and chicken salads. This watery but ac- 
commodating vegetable is, indeed, barring an 
occasional distressful pang, all things to all 
men, since it is more and more being served in 
a cooked form in this country. English cook- 
books have long regarded it as a staple and give 
recipes for fritters of a most delectable sort. 
Stuffed with a highly seasoned force-meat it 
gives variety to the menu, and no vegetable gets 
on better with its neighbor than the cucumber. 
In general it may be used with any vegetable 
cooked or raw that grows above ground. The 
water may be extracted by leaving the salted 
vegetable in the ice-box a few hours, when the 
water may be poured off, and if care is exercised 
in peeling, that none of the bitter green cover- 
ing is retained, the darger of indigestibility is 
lessened. Some say that nothing hot should be 
drunk after eating cucumbers at the same meal, 
and surely anything is worth trying which will 
bring the cucumber within easy reach of all 
mankind. 
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By ELLEN JUDITH jGOULD 








HOT WEATHER SUGGESTIONS 


In these hot days it is the too hurried prepa- 
ration of a meal which mars its success and 
ruins the temper of the cook, be she ever so 
well disposed. Much of the nervous strain may 
be avoided by devoting a quiet day to labor, 
which will leave many things in readiness for use. 
Rice and beans may be washed, dried, and put in 
glass jars. Codfish may be picked into bits ready 
for the hot water freshening, which will make it 
palatable. Many kinds of butter salad dressing 
may be prepared, so as to last several days, if 
kept in the ice-box, though not dressings made 
from oil. Raisins and all other dried fruits, 
no matter how cleverly advertised as cleaned, 
yet need additional washing, and this, also, may 
be done in advance. Cheese as well as chocolate 
may be grated, cracker and bread crumbs rolled 
fine, and all these, kept in transparent jars, will 
greatly simplify the cooking of meals. Such 
preparation is especially valuable in households 
where the cook must also serve the meals, as they 
lessen the chances of soiling the hands and cloth- 
ing, and tend to prevent confusion. 

In such households it is desirable also to have 
a few canned goods in storage to guard against 
the arrival of the unexpected guest who might 
otherwise surprise an empty larder. Canned 
mushrooms, baked beans, potted meats, shredded 
biscuit, and above all, the finer brands of soup, 
will often turn defeat into victory on the part of 
the surprised hostess. Among cooked things 
which may be prepared in advance, the most im- 
portant is cream sauce, which, if good, glorifies 
even a bit of toast, and which will keep in a cool 
place nearly a week. ‘To be most useful it should 
be prepared rather thick, as it is an easier matter 
to thin a thick sauce than to thicken a thin one. 
llour browned before being added to gravy will 
enrich its color, though more of it is needed to 
thicken the mixture than of white, uncooked 
flour. For this reason many housekeepers sup- 
ply themselves with caramel, a teaspoonful of 
which will add life to the palest of pale gravies. 


A DURABLE MATERIAL 


A married Woman who, when a maid, had been 
wont to express herself somewhat freely about 
the conduct of her sister’s children, after ten 


years ofjher own married life, remarked, in intro- 
ducing her three children to the same sister pay- 
ing her a visit, that these were not the children 
she intended to have, but only the ones she had. 
This has been the rueful reflection of many a 
woman who viewed with sorrow her soiled parlor 
chairs, her torn sofa cushions, her rumpled table- 
spreads, all used with judicial impartiality to 
form perhaps the side walls and furnishing of a 
miniature house built upon the floor. Not that an 
words’ of advice can benefit the inexperienced, 
but only in the hope that they may serve as a 
guide-post to some worn out traveler, the atten- 
tion of such is hereby called to the virtues of 
grasscloth. As a loose, shaped covering for 
chairs and sofas, it is nearly as durable as hair- 
cloth, and comes in many desirable shades and 
weaves, very wide, at eighty cents a yard. It 
washes like cotton cloth, is sufficiently pleasing to 
the touch to be admissible for sofa pillows, and for 
summer houses in particular, may be used as ta- 
blespreads—and in a stiff weave for fan-pleated 
lamp-shades. Very pretty doilies are made 
of it, an old blue tint making a charming variety 
on the luncheon-table. This blue practically 
never fades. Another variety is known as 
Madagascar cloth, and its oriental reds and yel- 
lows are effective bits of porch drapery. 

An out-of-door luncheon-table, set for in- 
formal guests, was round in shape and of weath- 
ered oak. Both centerpiece and plate doilies 
were of blue grasscloth, ornamented with a bit 
of Japanese embroidery, in shades of blue, ver- 
ging toward white. Blue Canton ware was used 
for the service plates, and a low, broad jardinitre 
of the same ware contained three or four large 
clusters of white alder blossoms, with many 
sprigs of tall grass tipped with its straw-colored 
clusters of seed. Pear-shaped goblets contain- 
ing water were placed beside the tall, slender 
tumblers for lemonade, and the knives and forks 
had handles of blue decorated Dresden china. 
The doilies for bread and butter plates were of 
cream-tinted grass-linen, daintily hemstitched, 
and the effect of the whole table, with its de- 
lightful out-of-door surroundings, was very 
beautiful, but not elaborate. When this table 
was cleared for the afternoon, a large round 
cover of grasscloth was destined to replace the 
table service, with its centerpiece of flowers re- 
tained. 
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THE SCRAP-BOOK 


The great crises of life are not, I think, neces- 
sarily those which are in themselves the hardest 
to bear, but those for which we are least pre- 
pared.—Confessions of a Wife. 


“Lazy Majesty.” 
“Since the advent of the Kaiser to the throne, 
two thousand years have been spent in prison for 
‘lése majesté ”—Newspaper. 


You start at five o’clock a. M., 
And work all day, ’tis said; 
You hardly stop to take your meals, 
You never go to bed; 
You write an opera after lunch, 
A song while taking tea 
And yet, in spite of this, they talk 
Of “ Lazy Majesty”! 


At nine o’clock you make a speech 
At Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
That lasts till nine Uhr, fifty-six; 
At ten you take the train: 
At twelve you dine at Wilhelmshéh’— 
Wherever that may be— 
And write a chapter in your book 
On “ Lazy Majesty.” 


At one you shoot a stag or two, 
Review some troops, and then 

At two you take another train 
And back to town again; 

At three you make another speech, 
On “ God has chosen me,” 

And sign the papers in the case 
Of “ Lazy Majesty.” 


How oft you change your uniform, 
How oft you make a speech, 
How oft you dine, how oft you wine, 
How long you need for each, 
I do not know, and no one else, 
But this I cannot see, 
Why there should be such constant talk 
Of “ Lazy Majesty.” 
—By William Wallace Whitelock, in the Cri- 


terion. 


’Tis joy to live, and yet how true 
That joy is never quite complete, 
Until we’ve seen the sheriff sell 
The furniture across the street! 
—Baltimore News. 
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